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E 3041/68/65 No. 1 

FUTURE OF THE ARAB LEAGUE 

Sir A. Kirkbnde to Mr. Bevin. {Received bth March) 


(No. 12) 

Sir, Amman , 27 th February, 1948 

I have the honour to refer to your secret 
despatch No. 12, dated January 1948, about 
the Arab League. 

2. The Arab League is the child of the 
general policy, or aspiration, called Arab 
unity, and in order to understand the 
tendencies of the league, it is necessary 
to bear in mind what created the aspiration 
for unity in the Arab world, a world of 
individualists to whom unity is not a 
natural trait. 

3. The so-called liberation of the Arabs 
from Ottoman rule proved, in their view, to 
be no more than change of one master for 
several, and the basic purpose of Arab 
unity and the league has always been to 
break Western domination over the Middle 
East. The tactics have been :— 

{a) The use of one Western Power 
against another. 

( b) The achievement of independence 

and sovereignty by a series of 
treaties none of which have ever run 
the full course of their validity. 

(c) The presentation of a common front, 

regardless of the rights and wrongs 
of the case, whenever one of the 
Arab States has a dispute with a 
Western Power. 

Aided by world conditions, the Arab 
States have gone far to achieve their 
objects. France has been eliminated and 
Great Britain is in process of evacuating, 
to all intents and purposes, the Arab world 
in a military sense. The penetration and 
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influence of the United States and of 
Russia has not yet been able to make much 
progress and will continue to be resisted in 
the future. 

4. Having experienced two world wars, 
the nightmare of the Arabs is that of a 
third to be fought over their countries. 
They are torn between the fears of being 
automatically involved, by being tied to one 
side beforehand, and that of being without 
a protector when the time comes. They 
wish so to arrange matters that, if con¬ 
ditions in the next war permit, they will 
be neutral, and that, if conditions do not 
so permit, they will have the Western allies 
on their side. On the last point there is no 
doubt as to where their preference lies, and 
none but a small minority wish to cast their 
lot with Russia. This is, I think, the 
general background against which move 
the various ambitions, jealousies and indi¬ 
vidual problems of the Arab States. 

5. I now turn to the three questions put 
in paragraph 3 of your despatch. 

My experience has been that with Arab 
Governments politics always take prece¬ 
dence over administration and development 
whether social or economic and, that being 
so, it is safe to assume that the future 
activities of the Arab League will continue 
to be more political than anything else. 

In addition to the problems relating to 
so-called Arab countries, which are 
enumerated in paragraph 3 (1) of your 
despatch, the league is already showing 
signs of interesting itself in non-Arab 
Moslem countries, and even of siding with 
Asia against the rest of the world. 
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6. In spite of the lip-service paid by the 
Arab countries to the removal of travel 
restrictions, customs barriers and the 
merging of communication and other 
services, little practical result has emerged 
except, perhaps, in the educational field. 
The little that has been done in regard to 
education has really been part of the fight 
against the West, and its purpose has been 
to eliminate Western influences in schools. 

In fact, since the Arab States have 
become independent, the general trend has 
been to make it more difficult for the 
inhabitants of Arab territories to settle and 
find work in another Arab State. I say 
Arab territories advisedly, as anyone who 
can represent themselves as refugees from 
somewhere still under Western domination 
will always be admitted. 

As regards development and social wel¬ 
fare, it is fair to sav that the Arab League 
is controlled by the rich and reactionary 
elements of the Arab world, and its 
response to these problems are what might 
be expected from such quarters. 

7. As I have already stated, the Arab, 
as a rule, is an individualist, and in their 
history real union has only been achieved 
once, and for a short time, by the founder 
of Islam. For the rest, it has been uneasy 
alliances against intruders as at present 
and in the time of the Mongol and Crusader 
invasions, or conflicts among themselves. 

The Zionist movement has done much to 
keep them together since the first world 
war. and, if some settlement of that 
question is secured in a few years and after 
the military evacuation of Great Britain 
has been completed, it will be surprising 
if some of the issues now in cold storage 
do not bring about conflicts between the 
Arabs themselves. 

In this connexion it is interesting to 
observe that the Arab States take consider¬ 
able trouble to prevent differences between 
themselves being brought before the Arab 
League although that body was intended to 
be an instrument of reconciliation in such 
cases. The reason for this probably is that 
they do not wish, by breaches over their own 
quarrels, to weaken the ability of the 
league to back their disputes with Western 
Powers. 

8. I submit that one past error of His 
M&jesty’s Government in dealing with the 
State membere of the Arab League has been 
to treat all of these alike and so prevented 
jealousy from blunting their principal 
weapon against us. It has also resulted in 
our having no champions on the Council 
of the League. 


I submit that it would be more practical 
to make it pay to be our friend rather 
than to give equal favours to all regardless 
of their conduct towards ourselves. 

In this connexion it must be added that, 
when some tie with a Western Power 
becomes inevitable, the vast majority of the 
Arabs would prefer that tie to be with 
Great Britain. The bitterness with which 
we are attacked is, in many instances, but 
the reverse side of a wish to have us on 
their side. 

When judging the Arabs, it must be 
remembered also that they have their full 
share of the Semitic failings of fickleness 
and ingratitude and that these faults affect 
their relations with each other as much as 
they affect their relations with ourselves. 

9. When considering the future, the 
rapid changes which are taking place in the 
Arab world regarding the tenure of power 
must be taken into account. Syria and 
Lebanon are republics of which the leaders 
depend to some extent on the goodwill of the 
mass of the people and must, therefore, in 
self-defence follow policies in external 
affairs which they may not always wholly 
approve or which are designed to distract 
attention from internal shortcomings. In 
Egypt and Iraq the royal houses are losing 
influence and, in many quarters, doubts are 
raised as to whether they can survive for 
long. 

In Saudi Arabia and Transjordan only 
is it possible for the ruler to impose his will 
on his Ministers and it is notable that it is 
with these two countries that His Majesty’s 
Government’s relations are easiest and most 
cordial. 

It would be tempting to try and put back 
the clock and to try and restore or 
fortify systems of not too constitutional 
monarchies, but I fear that this is not 
practical politics. One must be resigned to 
having to deal to an increasing extent 
with administrations formed of basically 
xenophobic Ministers drawn from the rich 
classes who are not controlled by a powerful 
monarch to whom appeal can be made as a 
final resort. 

In dealing with this type of administra¬ 
tion advantage could be taken of the follow¬ 
ing facts. The desire to have as many 
offices of benefit as possible, which will 
probably preclude the reunion of artificially 
separated territories even after time has 
removed the present dynastic rivalries 
which keep them apart. 

Account should also be taken of the 
growing fight in the Middle East between 
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the over privileged and the under 
privileged. 

10. In this connexion I would point out 
that there is one major consideration that 
should always be taken into account when 
considering the desirability of dealing with 
the Arab League as a unit and that is that 
the divisions between the Hashimite and 
non-Hashimite States are fundamental. 
The policies favoured by the Egyptian- 
Syrian bloc in major issues would generally 
prove unacceptable to Iraq and Trans¬ 
jordan and vice versa. The present 
Egyptian predominance in the league 
makes it in the interests of Egypt and Syria 
that the league itself should be the instru¬ 
ment of dealing with the outside world, and 
the proposal is accordingly backed by those 
two States, and for the same reason is, in 
fact, opposed by the Hashimites. As long 
as the present personalities and alliances 
within the Arab League persist there does 
not seem to be any likelihood of this basic 
rift being healed, and I submit that any 
attempt to deal with the Arab world on the 


basis of decisions of the Council of the 
Arab League reached by a majority vote 
would eventually lead to the disintegration 
of the league itself. 

11. There is, of course, always the 
danger referred to in your despatch of one 
of the Arab States turning to another 
Power if we treat it with disfavour, but it 
is difficult to see what Power other than 
the United States could play such a part. 
France is discredited and disliked, Russia 
is feared and, for the moment, even the 
United States is out of favour because of 
their attitude over Palestine. 

In any event I submit that it would not 
necessarily be to our loss if the United 
States became involved in Middle East 
politics. 

12. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s representatives at 
Bagdad, Beirut, Cairo, Damascus, Jedda, 
Paris and Washington and to the British 
Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

A. S. KIRKBRIDE. 


E 3109/68/65 No. 2 

ATTITUDE OF HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT TOWARDS THE 

ARAB LEAGUE 

Mr. Troutbeck to Mr. Bevin. (Received 8th March) 


Cairo, 

Sir, 2nd March, 1948 

I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your despatch No. 11 of January 
inviting my views as to the attitude which 
His Majesty’s Government should adopt 
towards the Arab League, and to enclose 
a copy of a memorandum which Brigadier 
Clayton has prepared on this subject. My 
own experience of Arab affairs is limited to 
some four months and my impressions must 
therefore obviously be jejune. For what 
they are worth, however, I venture to offer 
the following observations. 

2. While making all allowance for the 
charm of manner and natural grace which 
have captivated so many British travellers 
in these parts, one must confess that 
politically the Arabs are uncomfortable 
bedfellows. They are volatile, quarrelsome 
and undisciplined, and abnormally sus¬ 
ceptible to the love of money. In the desert 
they no doubt exhibit many admirable and 
lovable qualities, though even here brigand¬ 
age is said to be their favourite sport. But 
it is the town Arab with whom we have 
mostly to deal in political matters, and few 
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dispute that Arabs deteriorate in conditions 
of urban life. Political negotiations have 
to be conducted in an atmosphere of 
intrigue, corruption and petty spite. Some 
of the regal houses have, it is true, shown 
a certain constancv, not unaided by the 
British taxpayer. But as the Iraqis 
stabbed us in the back in our darkest hour, 
so did the Syrians show their gratitude for 
our help in getting rid of the French by 
deserting us at Lake Success even on an 
issue in no way connected with the Arab 
cause. It would of course have been naive 
to expect loyal and constant support from 
the Arab States. They are naturally 
concerned with their own interests, as we 
are with ours, and they could argue with 
some effectiveness that inconstancy has not 
been all on one side over the past thirty 
years. Nevertheless the first elementary 
lesson to learn would seem to be that “ the 
nimble and bird-w r it,ted Arabian ” is an un¬ 
reliable partner. We should rid ourselves 
of many worries if we could in practice 
adopt the line set forth in vour telegram 
to Cairo No. 220 of 9th February and leave 
them in effect to stew in their own juice. 
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3. Unfortunately such a policy seems to 
me necessarily impracticable, for geography 
and geology are on the Arabs’ side. 
Strategically they occupy what the military 
experts regard as one of the key areas in 
the world, while they possess oil reserves of 
fantastic proportions which, apart from 
their use in time of peace, might turn the 
scale in a major war. We could surely 
only afford to wash our hands of the Middle 
East if (a) we could be satisfied that the 
area is irrelevant to our general strategic 
plans, ( b) we could regard Middle East oil 
in peacetime as a mere luxury with which 
we could dispense, ( c ) we felt convinced that 
the area would be overrun by our enemies 
in war so that the oil would in that event 
be denied to us anyhow, ( d) we were satis¬ 
fied of our ability to carry out in countries 
either indifferent or hostile to us such works 
of demolition as to deny the oil to an 
invading enemy, and (e) we were prepared 
to disinterest ourselves in the economic 
development of the Middle East. I find it 
difficult to believe that these conditions 
could ever be satisfied. The Middle East 
is in fact, as stated in your speech in the 
House of Commons on 22nd January, a 
vital factor in world peace. I submit, there¬ 
fore. that however irritating we may find 
the Arab States to deal with, we have a 
vital interest in either dominating them or 
having their friendship. And domination 
being ruled out at the present time, their 
friendship becomes an essential element in 
our foreign policy. But it is no new 
experience for us to seek alliance with 
uneasy partners; it has in fact been our 
fate throughout our history. 

4. To win or maintain the friendship of 
such people will obviously need an infinity 
of patience, even if it be possible to avoid 
clashes of interest, as for example over the 
Italian colonies and Palestine. But in so 
far as our attitude to the Arab League is 
concerned, I suggest that this should 
basically be guided by our essential need for 
Arab friendship. 

5. This leads to the question of what 
position the League holds in the minds of 
the Arab peoples, or rather of those of them 
who exercise influence in these countries. 
For an answer we must look to those with 
long experience in Arab affairs. Un¬ 
fortunately they seem to differ. There are 
those who hold that it is only the Palestine 
problem which has prevented the League 
from breaking up already, that wrangles 
over the division of the country are quite 
likely to disrupt it as soon as our mandate 
ends, and that anyhow, once the Palestine 


problem is out of the way the League is 
most unlikely to survive the quarrels that 
are certain to break out on other issues. 
Others on the contrary believe that the con¬ 
ception of Arab unity is now so deeply 
embedded in Arab minds that the League, 
which is its chief visible expression, will 
despite all troubles remain and slowly con¬ 
solidate its position. My own view inclines 
to this latter school of thought. I have no 
illusions as to the ability of Arabs to pull 
together, or as to the likelihood of their 
future relations proving smooth and easy. 
I understand that in the Lebanon the 
Christian element at any rate regards the 
League with distrust, and there is good 
evidence that both Kings Abdullah and 
Ibn Saud would be glad to see it disappear. 
Nevertheless, I believe that the idea of 
Arab unity, and with it the League, is 
sufficiently powerful to live through these 
difficulties. One statement in Mr. Rich¬ 
mond’s memorandum, a copy of which was 
enclosed in your despatch under reference, 
seemed to be particularly significant where 
he expressed the view that none of the Arab 
Governments, with the exception of the 
Saudi Arabian and the Transjordanian, 
would care to face the odium that with¬ 
drawal from the League would be likely to 
bring upon them in their own countries. 
This statement, coming from Iraq where 
Egyptian domination of the League is 
especially resented, can surely not be 
ignored. It points to the conclusion that 
whatever the future may hold, to-day at 
any rate the Arab peoples cling to the 
League, and I submit that we should be 
wise to base our plans on the assumption 
that the League is something that matters 
to them, and which they will do their 
utmost to maintain. 

6. I would suggest too there are one or 
two other factors which we should be wise 
to accept as essential elements in the present 
situation. Thus:— 

(a) Apart from Saudi Arabia and 
Transjordan (where the regimes in 
both cases rest on the life of one man 
and may be completely upset upon 
his death), the Governments of the 
various Arab States are led by poli¬ 
ticians rather than statesmen, who 
have one eve cocked towards the 
likely reactions of the semi-educated 
townsfolk. These latter are cursed 
with a morbid inferiority complex, 
make a fetish of national inde¬ 
pendence and are the least well dis¬ 
posed towards us of any classes in 
the various countries. 
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( b ) However much the Arab States may 

wrangle among themselves, they may 
be counted on to rally together 
against anything which they may 
regard as an expression of Western 
imperialism. This remains their 
chief obsession and is far more of 
a reality to the man (or boy) in the 
street, who in the last resort 
determines policy, than the more 
distant rumble of the Soviet menace. 

(c) There is a genuinely deep feeling 

over Palestine which no Arab 
Government can ignore. This prob¬ 
lem will remain the principal con¬ 
cern of the Arab League until it is 
solved in a manner that Arab 
opinion is prepared to accept. 

I (d) Though Egypt’s excessive influence 
in the Arab States may be partly 
due to the fact that the Arab 
intelligentsia largely depend for 
their news and views on the 
Egyptian press, it is fundamentally 
the natural result of Egypt’s greater 
wealth, numbers and higher cultural 
level. She will continue to be the 
predominant power in the League 
so long as it suits her purpose, or 
unless she suffers some entirely un¬ 
expected catastrophe. There are 
those who believe that in time the 
Egyptians will give up pretending 
to be Arabs and try to link them¬ 
selves more with the West, but that 
is a matter for speculation. Mean¬ 
while Egypt’s preponderant position 
in the Arab League is a fact which 
we can only accept. 

(e) The easy conditions from which all 
classes benefited during the war are 
now a thing of the past, and the 
Middle East has entered a period of 
lean years, at any rate for the small 
man. But economic distress is likely, 
for reasons given below, to ac¬ 
centuate rather than diminish the 
political side of the League’s 
activities. 

L This last assumption deserves some 
urther argument to support it, more 
particularly as it hardly tallies with the 
n dosed memorandum by Brigadier Clayton 
v hose knowledge of the Arab world is as 
[Profound as my own ignorance. But I 
; annot conceal my doubts as to the likeli¬ 
hood of the League seriously turning its 
^ain attention to economic, social and 
'ultural problems in anv future which it is 
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worth considering at the present moment. 

I am quite aware that it has been quietly 
pursuing its studies of such matters for 
some time and that Azzam Pasha himself 
attaches great importance to this aspect of 
the League’s work. Provided it refrains 
from being too ambitious, it may well do 
some useful work on technical problems. 

I am also aware that most of the Arab 
Governments have their individual develop¬ 
ment plans which they are pursuing with 
greater or less energy. One might hope too 
that the mere pressure of economic distress 
would force the League and the various 
Governments to devote themselves increas¬ 
ingly to economic matters. Nevertheless the 
factors working in the opposite direction 
seem to me so powerful that they are bound 
to turn the scale. There is to start with 
not the smallest sign of any real desire for 
economic co-operation among the various 
States. This was only too apparent at the 
recent F.A.O. Conference in Cairo. Eeo- 
nomicallv it is only too clear that each 
country is solely intent on its own interests. 
After all, economic co-operation is difficult 
enough to achieve even in Europe with the 
carrot of Marshall Aid dangled before it. 
Why should we expect it among these far 
less advanced States who have no similar 
carrot to encourage them ? Secondly, 
economic remedies are slow to take effect, 
and the Arab leaders are unlikely to be 
given time to cure the economic ills by 
economic means. Faced with demands for 
bread, are they not far more likely to make 
whatever promises may be necessary, 
address urgent appeals to all and sundry 
for help to tide them over, and meanwhile 
proceed to divert the malcontents’ attention 
into the more congenial channels of foreign 
politics? That is the classic method of 
dealing with internal discontent. Thirdly, 
the subjects listed in paragraph 3 (2) of 
your despatch under reference are some¬ 
what dull and prosaic and require much 
plodding, concentrated effort. Thev make 
little appeal to the romanticism in which 
the students delight, and are certainly no 
substitute for defending the Arab cause 
against the rapacious foreigner. Almost 
all the publicity at present given to the 
League’s work is devoted to political 
questions, and little is said about economics. 
Lastly, the Arab leaders are mostly drawn 
from the wealthy classes. Their reputation 
for personal integrity even in their own 
countries is not high. It is not in their 
interest to see radical social changes, ami 
I cannot see why one should expect them to 
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3. Unfortunately such a policy seems to 
me necessarily impracticable, for geography 
and geolog}' are on the Arabs’ side. 
Strategically they occupy what the military 
experts regard as one of the key areas in 
the world, while they possess oil reserves of 
fantastic proportions which, apart from 
their use in time of peace, might turn the 
scale in a major war. We could surely 
only afford to wash our hands of the Middle 
East if (a) w T e could be satisfied that the 
area is irrelevant to our general strategic 
plans, ( b) we could regard Middle East oil 
in peacetime as a mere luxury with which 
we could dispense, ( c ) we felt convinced that 
the area would be overrun by our enemies 
in war so that the oil would in that event 
be denied to us anyhow, (d) we were satis¬ 
fied of our ability to carry out in countries 
either indifferent or hostile to us such works 
of demolition as to deny the oil to an 
invading enemy, and (e) we were prepared 
to disinterest ourselves in the economic 
development of the Middle East. I find it 
difficult to believe that these conditions 
could ever be satisfied. The Middle East 
is in fact, as stated in your speech in the 
House of Commons on 22nd January, a 
vital factor in w'orld peace. I submit, there¬ 
fore. that however irritating we may find 
the Arab States to deal with, we have a 
vital interest in either dominating them or 
having their friendship. And domination 
being ruled out at the present time, their 
friendship becomes an essential element in 
our foreign policy. But it is no new 
experience for us to seek alliance with 
uneasy partners; it has in fact been our 
fate throughout our history. 

4. To win or maintain the friendship of 
such people will obviously need an infinity 
of patience, even if it be possible to avoid 
clashes of interest, as for example over the 
Italian colonies and Palestine. But in so 
far as our attitude to the Arab League is 
concerned, I suggest that this should 
basically be guided by our essential need for 
Arab friendship. 

5. This leads to the question of what 
position the League holds in the minds of 
the Arab peoples, or rather of those of them 
who exercise influence in these countries. 
For an answer we must look to those with 
long experience in Arab affairs. Un¬ 
fortunately they seem to differ. There are 
those who hold that it is only the Palestine 
problem which has prevented the League 
from breaking up already, that wrangles 
over the division of the country are quite 
likely to disrupt it as soon as our mandate 
ends, and that anvhow, once the Palestine 
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problem is out of the way the League is 
most unlikely to survive the quarrels that 
are certain to break out on other issues. 
Others on the contrary believe that the con¬ 
ception of Arab unity is now so deeply 
embedded in Arab minds that the League, 
which is its chief visible expression, will 
despite all troubles remain and slowly con¬ 
solidate its position. My own view" inclines 
to this latter school of thought. I have no 
illusions as to the ability of Arabs to pull 
together, or as to the likelihood of their 
future relations proving smooth and easy. 
I understand that in the Lebanon the 
Christian element at any rate regards the 
League with distrust, and there is good 
evidence that both Kings Abdullah and 
Ibn Saud would be glad to see it disappear. 
Nevertheless, I believe that the idea of 
Arab unity, and with it the League, is 
sufficiently powerful to live through these 
difficulties. One statement in Mr. Rich¬ 
mond’s memorandum, a copy of which was 
enclosed in your despatch under reference: 
seemed to be particularly significant where 
he expressed the view that none of the Arab 
Governments, with the exception of the 
Saudi Arabian and the Transjordanian 
would care to face the odium that with¬ 
drawal from the League would be likely t< 
bring upon them in their own countries 
This statement, coming from Iraq where 
Egyptian domination of the League i* 
especially resented, can surely not be 
ignored. It points to the conclusion that 
whatever the future may hold, to-day ai 
any rate the Arab peoples cling to the 
League, and I submit that we should be 
wise to base our plans on the assumptioi 
that the League is something that matter* 
to them, and which they will do theii 
utmost to maintain. 

6. I would suggest too there are one oi 
two other factors which we should be wise 
to accept as essential elements in the present 
situation. Thus: — 

(a) Apart from Saudi Arabia an< 
Transjordan (where the regimes ii 
both cases rest on the life of one mai 
and may be completely upset upoi 
his death), the Governments of tin 
various Arab States are led by p°H 
ticians rather than statesmen, wh< 
have one eve cocked towards thi 
likely reactions of the semi-educate* 
townsfolk. These latter are curse* 
with a morbid inferiority complex 
make a fetish of national inde 
pendence and are the least well Hist 
posed towards us of any classes i| 
the various countries. 
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(b) However much the Arab States may 

wrangle among themselves, they may 
be counted on to rally together 
against anything which they may 
regard as an expression of Western 
imperialism. This remains their 
chief obsession and is far more of 
a reality to the man (or boy) in the 
street, who in the last resort 
determines policy, than the more 
distant rumble of the Soviet menace. 

(c) There is a genuinely deep feeling 

over Palestine which no Arab 
Government can ignore. This prob¬ 
lem will remain the principal con¬ 
cern of the Arab League until it is 
solved in a manner that Arab 
opinion is prepared to accept. 

(d) Though Egypt’s excessive influence 
in the Arab States may be partly 
due to the fact that the Arab 
intelligentsia largely depend for 
their news and views on the 
Egyptian press, it is fundamentally 
the natural result of Egypt's greater 
wealth, numbers and higher cultural 
level. She will continue to be the 
predominant power in the League 
so long as it suits her purpose, or 
unless she suffers some entirely un¬ 
expected catastrophe. There are 
those who believe that in time the 
Egyptians will give up pretending 
to be Arabs and try to link them¬ 
selves more with the West, but that 
is a matter for speculation. Mean¬ 
while Egypt’s preponderant position 
in the Arab League is a fact which 
we can only accept. 

(e) The easy conditions from which all 

classes benefited during the war are 
now a thing of the past, and the 
Middle East has entered a period of 
lean years, at any rate for the small 
man. But economic distress is likely, 
for reasons given below’, to ac¬ 
centuate rather than diminish the 
political side of the League’s 
activities. 

7. This last assumption deserves some 
further argument to support it, more 
particularly as it hardly tallies with the 
enclosed memorandum by Brigadier Clayton 
whose knowledge of the Arab world is as 
profound as my own ignorance. But I 
cannot conceal ray doubts as to the likeli¬ 
hood of the League seriously turning its 
main attention to economic, social and 
cultural problems in any future which it is 
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worth considering at the present moment. 

I am quite aware that it has been quietly 
pursuing i(s studies of such matters for 
some time and that Azzam Pasha himself 
attaches great importance to this aspect of 
the League’s work. Provided it refrains 
from being too ambitious, it may w'ell do 
some useful work on technical problems. 

I am also aware that most of the Arab 
Governments have their individual develop¬ 
ment plans which they are pursuing with 
greater or less energy. One might hope too 
that the mere pressure of economic distress 
would force the League and the various 
Governments to devote themselves increas¬ 
ingly to economic matters. Nevertheless the 
factors working in the opposite direction 
seem to me so powerful that they are hound 
to turn the scale. There is to start with 
not the smallest sign of any real desire for 
economic co-operation among the various 
States. This was only too apparent at the 
recent F.A.O. Conference in Cairo. Eco¬ 
nomically it is only too clear that each 
country is solely intent on its own interests. 
After all. economic co-operation is difficult 
enough to achieve even in Europe w r ith the 
carrot of Marshall Aid dangled before it. 
Why should we expect it among these far 
less advanced States who have no similar 
carrot to encourage them? Secondly, 
economic remedies are slow' to take effect, 
and the Arab leaders are unlikely to be 
given time to cure the economic ills by 
economic means. Faced with demands for 
bread, are they not far more likely to make 
whatever promises may be necessary, 
address urgent appeals to all and sundry 
for help to tide them over, and meanwhile 
proceed to divert the malcontents’ attention 
into the more congenial channels of foreign 
politics? That is the classic method of 
dealing with internal discontent. Thirdly, 
the subjects listed in paragraph 3 (2) of 
your despatch under reference are some¬ 
what dull and prosaic and require much 
plodding, concentrated effort. Thev make 
little appeal to the romanticism in which 
the students delight, and are certainly no 
substitute for defending the Arab cause 
against the rapacious foreigner. Almost 
all the publicity at present given to the 
League’s work is devoted to political 
questions, and little is said about economics. 
Lastly, the Arab leaders are mostly drawn 
from ihe wealthy classes. Their reputation 
for personal integrity even in their ow r n 
countries is not high. It is not in their 
interest to see radical social changes, and 
I cannot see why one should expect them to 
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tackle their social problems in so un¬ 
comfortable a war. While, therefore, I do 
not believe that the leaders will be able to 
ignore the economic distress of their popu¬ 
lations, and while I would not exclude the 
possibility of the League doing some quiet 
and useful work in the more technical 
economic spheres, I think the chief effect of 
economic distress will be to step up the 
League's political activity. 

•S. I would therefore answer the first two 
questions posed in the third paragraph of 
your despatch in the following way. I be¬ 
lieve that the Arab League will continue to 
devote its main attention to external 
political questions and that economic and 
social problems will remain of secondary 
consideration. Palestine in itself is likely 
to keep it busy for a long time to come, 
but the other political problems will not 
be forgotten. North Africa in particular 
would quickly flare up if there were any 
question of giving the Italians a trustee¬ 
ship in Tripolitania. But the precise order 
in which these various questions will be 
tackled will depend on circumstances. On 
the other hand it is possible that the 
League may be forced to turn its attention 
seriously to internal political problems, if 
for example serious trouble were to arise 
over Greater Syria or between Saudi Arabia 
and Transjordan, or Saudi Arabia and 
Iraq. 

9. I have already answered your third 
question in part by stating my belief that 
Arab friendship is an imperative necessity 
for us and that the Arab League is re¬ 
garded by the politically minded Arabs as 
a real expression of their needs. This, if 
agreed, would rule out any question of our 
taking active steps to cause the League to 
split. But even if it were to disrupt of 
its own accord, I doubt whether we should 
gain in our dealings with its individual 
members, at any rate in the long run. We 
might possibly be able to get through some 
treaty arrangement which would otherwise 
have been impossible, but it would rest on 
most precarious foundations and be liable 
to be upset at any moment. Rather than try 
to disrupt the League, or even sit back in 
the hope that it may dissolve of its own, I 
submit that the wise course is to accept it 
as a genuine expression of Arab feeling and 
trv to make use of it. I realise of course 
that it has caused us many worries during 
its brief existence and that it tends to 
exhibit a somewhat ridiculous self- 
importance, as for example when it offered 
its mediation in the Kashmir dispute. But 
that is an amiable weakness c-ommon to most 


new institutions and has the advantage of 
making it vulnerable to flattery. It also 
seems fair to admit that despite the aggra¬ 
vation it has caused us, its existence has 
already proved not entirely inimical to our 
interests. Without it, the disputes between 
the Arab States over the past few years 
might have been considerably more serious 
than they have actually been, and I assume 
that tranquillity is a British interest in the 
Middle East as elsew r here. One may 
reasonably hope that the League may con¬ 
tinue to provide some protection against 
the tendency of Arabs to fly at each other’s 
throats. 

10. That, however, is not in my view the 
most important aspect of the matter, which 
is rather that our hopes of building up an 
effective defence system in the Middle 
East seems likely to founder unless it is 
buttressed by some form of understanding 
with the Arab States as a whole: and anv 
such understanding must necessarily bring 
the League into the picture as it is the 
organisation which the Arab States have 
themselves set up to represent their collec¬ 
tive aims. 

11. I do not underestimate the difficulties 
of treating w r ith the Arab States as a whole. 
They are many, and not all of them offer 
any easy or certain solution. There is, in 
the first place, a procedural difficulty w r hieh 
should not be underestimated. The League 
is not presumably a body with which any 
formal agreement could be signed, nor am 
I aware of anv discussions having as yet 
taken place between the League and any 
outside party, though provision is made in 
its charter for representatives of other 
States to take part in the work of its 
committees. The actual presence of a British 
representative, either at the Council of the 
League or at its Political Committee, to 
discuss common political problems, might 
not be easy to arrange in present circum¬ 
stances, and it might therefore be necessary 
to use the Secretary-General as an inter¬ 
mediary, coupled with unofficial talks with 
representatives of the various Arab States 
behind the scenes. That is not a very 
satisfactory way of doing business. How¬ 
ever, points of procedure can always be 
overcome when the will is there. I only 
mention the matter to point out that the 
difficulty undoubtedly exists. 

12. The second difficulty is the general 
one of negotiating at all with an amalgama¬ 
tion of countries who are so unreliable and 
suspicious of each other, more especially 
as their leaders are for ever looking over 
their shoulders to see what line their politi- 
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cal opponents and the local students are 
likely to adopt. It would be agreeable if 
one could ignore the noisy demonstrators 
and concentrate our attention on those 
classes, e.g., the sheikhs, the peasantry, and 
in some measure the wealthy classes, who 
seem to have a genuine liking for us. But 
with things as they are, I fear this would 
get us nowhere, and there is nothing for it 
but patiently to cultivate the semi-educated. 
It might be worth considering in this con¬ 
nexion starting to give a little careful 
publicity to the development work of the 
British Middle East Office in order to show 
the townsfolk the kind of way in which we 
are co-operating with these countries for 
our mutual benefit. Some of our experts 
have already made an excellent impression 
on students. But by one means or another 
it does seem of first-class importance that 
we should in some way manage to capture 
the imagination of the townsfolk. Another 
important point in negotiating with the 
Arabs lies in the respect they have for force 
and money. Possessing little of these two 
blessings ourselves, it behoves us to show 
that we have a powerful and wealthy ally 
behind us, and close co-operation with the 
United States therefore seems essential for 
the success of our Middle East policy. Pro¬ 
vided the United States Government are 
prepared to put some water into their 
Zionist wine, I believe that in the long run 
the almighty dollar will prove stronger than 
the resentment caused over Palestine. 

13. Thirdly, there is the point empha¬ 
sised in your telegram No. 255 to Cairo of 
14th February, that a general agreement 
would tend to limit facilities to a general 
minimum while imposing on us the 
maximum obligation to guarantee the 
security of the whole group of States, and 
that we could therefore not contemplate an 
overall arrangement as a substitute for, 
or as a preliminary to. bilateral agreements. 
I feel myself that this difficulty might be 
overcome in one of two ways. Either we 
could dispense with a written general 
agreement at all, the understanding being 
based solely on verbal discussion, or pre¬ 
ferably we could confine a written text to 
somewhat vague generalities. Its purpose 
would l>e not to impose precise obligations 
on either side but rather to demonstrate 
the intention of both sides to conduct their 
mutual relations in terms of amity and con¬ 
fidence. It would, in fact, be. in the words 
used by yourself in relation to a Western 
Union, more of a brotherhood and less of a 
rigid system. There would, I think, be less 
objection to an agreement of such a kind 
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being a preliminary to bilateral agreements 
containing precise obligations. It may well 
be that the Arab States would now be 
unwilling to commit themselves in bilateral 
agreements to as much detail as is con¬ 
tained in the treaty of Portsmouth or the 
draft submitted to Ibn Saud. It might be 
easier to take as a model, for example, the 
Treaty of Dunkirk as more flattering to 
their susceptibilities and leave more de¬ 
tailed arrangements to staff talks, the 
results of which could be left unpublished 
and so unknown to the excitable townsfolk. 
But I doubt if the attitude of these 
countries on that point would be affected 
by the existence or otherwise of a vague 
overall agreement. On the other hand, it 
seems problematical whether without some 
preliminary overall arrangement they will 
now be prepared (except in the one case of 
Transjordan) to sign any bilateral agree¬ 
ments at all. Some general understanding 
has recently been very strongly advocated 
by more than one of the Arab leaders, and 
I believe that, if it could be arranged, it 
might go far to draw us out of our present 
malaise and make the Arab countries more 
willing both to co-operate with us in w T ar 
and to make common preparations against 
it. Use might conceivably be made in this 
connexion of the defensive alliance which 
the Arab States are now considering as a 
result of the League’s last meeting. This, 
if it materialises, may prove the kind of 
arrangement to which we could in some way 
adhere. But it would be an Arab League 
document, and our adherence would pre¬ 
sumably need to be effected through the 
League. 

14. Fourthly, there is the difficulty that 
we and the Arabs seem to be interested in 
different things. We are looking for an 
effective defence system against Russia, an 
assured line of communication through the 
Middle East both by sea and air. assurance 
for the development of Middle East oil. and 
the steady development of Middle East 
resources. All these are secondary issues 
to the Arabs. Their leaders, indeed, seem 
genuinely frightened of communism and the 
Russian menace, as well they may be. 
though some at least would prefer to evade 
it by a policy of neutrality rather than by 
committing themselves openly to a system 
of defence. But in any case they are much 
more frightened of their own mobs whose 
obsession is not communism but the spectre 
of Western imperialism. There was, it is 
true, one brilliant exception when the 
Syrian mob broke up the premises of the 
communism club in preference to a British 
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institute, but that was the exception which 
proves the rule. While, therefore, the 
various Arab Governments do in some 
measure take steps to deal with communism 
within their borders, their interest is only 
too easily diverted into the more popular 
resistance to the West. Then again, they 
are intent on the Palestine issue, which we 
should be only too happy to forget, and for 
it they are prepared to forgo economic 
development, as is seen by their recent 
decision to stop all further work on the 
pipe-lines across Arab territory. 

15. Lastly, there is the unfortunate fact 
of Egyptian preponderance in the League, 
which is discussed in paragraph 6 of your 
despatch under reference. As to this, I 
agree with His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
thinking that it rests fundamentally on 
natural causes. It may be that in course of 
time other forces will arise in the Arab or 
Moslem world to lessen Egyptian influence. 
Some counterweight may develop bv a closer 
tie-up between the States of the Fertile 
Crescent, as hoped for by Brigadier Clay¬ 
ton. Conceivably Pakistan or Turkey may 
one day replace Egypt as the dominant 
Moslem State. But all this is speculation, 
and 1 feel convinced that any action on our 
part designed to reduce Egyptian influence 
in the League is doomed to failure. If we 
tried to meddle with the structure of the 
League we should be almost sure to burn 
our fingers. For example. I submit with 
respect that Saudi Arabia and Trans¬ 
jordan. even in the unlikely event of their 
forgetting their differences and forming 
some kind of patriarchal bloc, could never 
form an effective counterweight to Egypt 
in the Arab world. The very loyalty of 
these monarchies to ourselves makes them 
suspect to the remaining Arab States. I 
suggest that our only possible course is to 
accept the inevitable and make the best of 
it. I believe it to be fundamental to our 
relations with the Arab world in general, 
and so with the Arab League, that we 
should be on good terms with the Egyptians. 
It is only through friendship with them 
that we can gain the influence we need in 
the Arab league. On the other hand, so 
long as our relations with Egypt remain 
in their present unhappy state, she will con¬ 
tinue to embarrass us in our dealings 
throughout the Arab world. And she may 
be very troublesome. For example, if Egypt 
is hostile. I cannot conceive that we should 
have an easy passage either in acquiring 
or, still more, in making a success of a 
mandate in Cyrenaica. I fully realise the 
difficulty of reaching any satisfactory 


agreement with the Egyptians, and it is 
mercifully not within my province to 
suggest how this could best be done. I feel 
bound to record my view, however, that 
unless we succeed in doing so, our relations 
with the rest of the Arab world will 
inevitably suffer. 

16. These difficulties which I have 
endeavoured to adumbrate may seem so 
formidable as to create despair and the 
thought that we should be best advised to 
wash our hands of the Middle East 
altogether. I submit, however, that that 
would be a wrong conclusion. The fact is 
that our interests demand that these diffi¬ 
culties be overcome. And formidable 
though they are, they are counterbalanced 
by what I believe to be a genuine desire on 
the part of all the Arab Governments to 
have us for a friend. Lately we have 
attempted to fortify our position in the 
Middle East by accepting the invitations 
of individual countries to revise existing 
treaties with us and by expressing our 
readiness to round the matter off by new 
agreements with the remainder. It seems 
evident now that this endeavour has proved 
unsuccessful. The result is that our prestige 
is shaken and that the treaties we have have 
lost much of the value they once possessed. 
I believe myself that a new approach is 
called for. At the same time I would think 
it unwise to hurry it. I duly noted the 
statement in your telegram No. 35 to 
Damascus of the 24th January that “ time 
is pressing.” Even so I believe Kip¬ 
ling's dictum to be not less true for being 
hackneyed, that “ here lies a fool who tried 
to hurry the East.” The Arab countries 
seem to be under the impression that we 
have been trying to stampede them into 
agreements. Their error may be due to the 
hope, of which we made no secret, that the 
Treaty of Portsmouth might serve as a 
model for other Middle East defence 
arrangements, and to the note of urgency 
which has no doubt filtered through to the 
various Governments, contained in. for 
example, your telegram No. 35 to Damascus. 
Be that as it may, the Arab countries seem 
to-day to be on their guard. We must give 
them time to discover their mistake and feel 
the need for us, and in the meantime do our 
best to avoid coming right up against them 
over questions in which they are vitally 
interested, particularly Palestine and 
North Africa. But when the time does 
come for a new move it seems to me that 
it is through the Arab States as a whole, 
which can only mean through the Arab 
League, that we should start to work. No 
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one can guarantee success, but I suggest 
that this is a more profitable line of 
approach than any other. For this reason, 
as well as for the others which I have 
already put forward, I would advocate 
treating the League with a sympathy 
tempered with somewhat less caution than 
we have hitherto employed. 

17. I fear I have ranged rather more 
widely than was strictly required in a reply 
to your despatch under reference, but it is 
difficult to discuss our attitude to the Arab 
League without at the same time consider¬ 
ing our policy towards the Arab world in 
general. I might sum up my views as 
follows:— 

(a) Friendship with the Arab States is 
a necessity for our foreign policy. 

(b) The Arab League is a reflection of 

the long-felt desire for Arab unity ; 
we should be wise to assume that it 
has come to stay and should there¬ 
fore extend to it somewhat less 
cautious sympathy, despite the like¬ 
lihood that it will continue to con¬ 
centrate on political rather than 
economic problems. 

(c) We should endeavour to use it for the 

purpose of putting our relations 
with all the Arab States on a better 
footing. 

(d) We should not try to undermine 
Egypt’s influence in the League but 
endeavour rather to settle our differ¬ 
ences with Egypt and gain our 
influence in the League through 
Egyptian friendship. 

18. I wish it could have been possible to 
discuss this despatch with Brigadier Clay¬ 
ton before completing it. but he has been 
absent from Cairo and will not lie hack for 
a little time. T shall trv to arrange for him 
to send you any comments direct by tele¬ 
graph. But I have had many conversations 
with him on Arab affairs and, except for 
the point about the degree of interest likely 
to be shown by the League in economic 
questions, I do not think that he would 
fundamentally dissent from the general 
conclusions which I have ventured to for¬ 
mulate. I fully realise, however, that much 
of what I have said is an over-simplifica¬ 
tion and that my views may be queried by 
others with far more knowledge of the 
subject than I possess myself. It has 
occurred to me that our relations with the 
Arab countries have perhaps reached a 
point when a meeting of those most closely 
concerned with them might be profitable. 
We seem, indeed, to be to-day at the cross- 
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roads, and a major decision if not on policy, 
at least on tactics, seems called for. I am 
authorised under my terms of reference to 
arrange for meetings as may be necessary 
of representatives of His Majesty's 
Missions. I would suggest, however, that 
if a meeting is thought desirable, it would 
be of more value to hold it in London, unless 
some suitable representative from White¬ 
hall, with appropriate advisers, could find 
the time to pay a visit to the Middle East 
for the purpose. I believe, in any case, that 
it might be of great assistance to you, Sir, 
if it was possible to thrash out for your 
consideration some agreed recommenda¬ 
tions as to the line we should now adopt. 

19. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to His Majesty's representatives at Cairo, 
Jedda, Amman. Beirut, Damascus. Bagdad, 
Washington and Paris. 

I have, &c. 

.T. M. TROUTBECK. 


Enclosure in No. 2 
Memo rand um 

Reference Foreign Office Despatch No. 11 
of January 1948 on the advantages and 
disadvantages to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment of the Arab League :— 

1. The only external political question 
other than those of Palestine and Egypt 
that seems likely to engage the concentrated 
attention of the Arab League is that of 
Libya. This is already figuring very 
prominently and will be discussed at the 
immediately forthcoming meeting of the 
council. It has indeed figured prominently 
in the past. 

2. I do not think it likely that League 
activities will be directed at once to French 
North Africa. The Arab leaders are at 
present prepared to bide their time over 
that question and feel that thev have as 
much on their hands at the present time 
as they can manage. Though they will take 
a constant interest in it, it is not likely to 
become a burning question yet. unless there 
should be an explosion in the French 
territories. 

3. Ultimately they will turn their atten¬ 
tion to the Persian Gulf and the Aden 
Protectorate, probably in that order, but 
they are not likely to interest themselves 
seriously in either region for a considerable 
period. There is as yet little feeling of 
Arab solidarity in either of these areas 
and until it develops more they should not 
attract the attention of the League. 
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4. Rather is the League likely, once the 
Libyan question is settled, and leaving out 
of consideration the Palestine question, to 
tackle their own internal problems. A good 
deal of preparatory work has already been 
done on these and they figure on the 
agenda of the forthcoming League Council 
Meeting. There have been indications of 
late of a desire to get done with the major 
external political problems and devote 
more time to economic, social and general 
development questions. 

5. As regards the attitude to be adopted 
towards the League, is it really the case 
that the existence of the League has ren¬ 
dered the solution of the Anglo-Egyptiari 
question so much more difficult than it 
would have been had the League not been in 
existence i It is true that the existence of 
the League certainly made it no easier for us. 
It is also true that the decision of the 
League to support fully the Egyptian case 
before the United Nations Organisation 
certainly gave to the Syrian representative 
on the Security Council an excuse for the 
attitude he adopted. But I suggest that the 
influence of Egypt on the other Arab 
countries would not be a great deal less in 
the absence of the League. It is largely 
due to the powerful Egyptian press which 
penetrates all Arabic-speaking countries, 
and to the economic and cultural superiority 
of Egypt. 

6. Furthermore, although the Egyptian 
voice in the League has been injurious to 
our interests over the Egyptian question, 
it has exercised a moderating influence in 
the Palestine question. It was Nokrashi 
Pasha who opposed the sending into Pales¬ 
tine of regular forces from the Arab 
countries and it was also Nokrashi who 
took the lead in rejecting the suggestion put 
forward by Iraq that economic concessions 
to the Anglo-Saxon powers in the Arab 
countries should be cancelled or suspended. 
(My authority for this is Shaikh Hafiz 
Wahba. who was present at the meeting.) 
Admittedly it is likely that he did this from 
a sense of realism rather than from any 
Anglophile sentiments, but the infusion of 
a sense of realities into the League delibera¬ 
tions is all to the good. It is probable, too, 
that Egypt might well be found far more 
moderate in their approach to the question 
of French North Africa than some of the 
other States. 

7. Were we to disrupt the League or 
were it to break up through its own internal 
stresses and strains we should probably be 
better placed to secure the support of one 
section against another. But this support 


would not be likely to be forthcoming in any 
issue which affected or was thought to affect 
the interests of any one of the Arab States. 
The Arab League is a product of the sense 
of Arab unity, not its cause, and. League or 
no League, we must always expect con¬ 
siderable unanimity amongst Arabs in any 
matter where they think that they are 
opposed by Western Powers. I doubt, 
therefore, whether we should be the gainers 
to any marked degree by the disappearance 
of the League. 

8. On the other hand, there are aspects 
of it which could turn to our advantage. 
Anything which tends to the voluntary 
unification of a large region of the 
world should help towards promoting the 
economic and social progress of that region, 
and there is no doubt that the minds of the 
Arabs are turning more and more towards 
consideration of that aspect of the League. 
Projects are in the air for economic and 
financial unity. A good deal of study has 
been made of measures to co-ordinate 
cultural activities, intercourse, communica¬ 
tions. Performance certainly falls far 
short of the conception in most cases but 
this is being realised. The necessity of 
economic co-operation is admitted every¬ 
where. The Ahram. writing on the possi¬ 
bility of an Arab monetary bloc, says: 
“ This solidarity will show that the East 
has at last responded to the call which has 
resounded through the world and to which 
already Western Europe, the Scandinavian 
countries, the States of Eastern Asia and 
those of South America have already 
responded.” It goes on to sav, certainly, 
that in completing its economic unity it will 
at the same time “ break the last chain 
which limits its political freedom.” but in 
the present state of political thought in the 
Middle East this sort of utterance was, 
perhaps, to be expected. 

9. A subject in which the Arab League 
could play a part is that of regional 
defence. This has assumed considerable 
prominence lately, both in the press and in 
the utterances and conversations of Arab 
statesmen. It has been put forward more 
than once by the Premier of the Lebanon. 
(See Beirut telegram. No. 25. of 10th 
January to Foreign Office.) In this the 
League can certainly play an obstructive 
role by influencing the member States 
against the conclusion of treaties with 
individual States, although there seems to 
be no evidence that it has so far played such 
a part either in the case of the Egyptian 
Treaty negotiations or in the case of the 
Iraqi Treaty. (There are, however, rumours 
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that it may take some action of this sort 
over the Transjordan Treaty.) On the 
other hand the existence of the League 
machinery should facilitate the actual 
getting together of the States in any inter¬ 
state security arrangement. Should such 
an inter-State security agreement be 
arrived at it might provide an opportunity 
for associating ourselves with it and under 
the constitution of the League need not 
preclude the conclusion of subsidiary and 
amplifying treaties with individual States, 
objection to which in principle would be 
harder for the League to voice if the Arab 
countries as a bloc were already committed 
to some extent. 

10. Were the League to disintegrate the 
ties between countries and the sense of their 
common interests would almost inevitably 
produce another organisation which might 
well be more xenophobic than the present 
League. There has even been an effort to 
start such an organisation in opposition to 
the present League on a strongly xeno¬ 
phobic basis. The existing League, while 
it has not been helpful always to our policy, 
has on more than one occasion damped down 
the more extreme manifestations of anti- 


Western feeling. One of the criticisms 
directed against it is that it is alleged to 
have taken too weak a line over Palestine. 
Its somewhat anodyne communique issued 
after the meeting in December last was the 
subject of a good deal of adverse criticism. 
Its attitude also over the Greater Syria 
question had a great deal to do with 
preventing this coming to a head. 

11. Its weakness from the point of view 
of His Majesty's Government and also from 
the point of view of the Arab States as a 
whole is the undoubtedly preponderant 
position occupied by Egypt. Any move 
towards a closer tie-up between the States 
of the Fertile Crescent would help to restore 
the balance in the League Councils, but I 
do not believe that any internal alignment 
of this sort would wholly counterbalance the 
position held by Egypt which. League or no 
League, seems bound bv her wealth, her 
numbers and her cultural position to exer¬ 
cise an influence on Arab politics exceeding 
that of any other State or group of States. 

I have, &e. 

I. N. CLAYTON. 

16 th Febnoiru, 1948. 


E 3174/68/65 No. 3 

STATUS OF THE ARAB LEAGUE 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Devin. (Received 9th March) 


(No. 129) Cairo, 

Sir, 5th March, 1948. 

The considerations raised in your des¬ 
patch No. 81 (E 10823/754/65) which was 
received here on 2nd February have already 
been the subject, to some extent at least, of 
communication between the Foreign Office 
and this embassy, notably in Mr. Chapman 
Andrews’ letter to Mr. Wright of 29th 
January, my telegram No. 182, my Saving 
telegram No. 20, your telegram addressed 
to British Middle East Office No. 141 and 
your telegram No. 17, Saving. That 
correspondence, however.was not concerned 
directly with a review of the present and 
future status of the Arab League as such. 

2. In order to deal at the end of this 
despatch with the questions put in your 
paragraph 3, I will now comment upon the 
underlying considerations outlined in the 
remaining paragraphs of your despatch. 
Regarding paragraph 4 of your despatch 
it strikes me as doubtful whether the 
machinery of the League is really “ domi¬ 
nated ” by Egypt to the extent one might 
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suppose. It is true that Azzam Pasha him¬ 
self is of Egyptian nationality; but he is 
by no means a typical Egyptian and I am 
not persuaded that he would take orders 
from the Egyptian or any other Govern¬ 
ment. In character, he is very unlike the 
Egyptians whether of the indigenous Delta 
and Upper Egyptian stocks or of mixed 
Turkish descent. He is an Arab, proud 
of his youthful record on the field of battle 
struggling against the attempted Italian 
colonisation of Libya. He is not a good 
administrator. He is a visionary, though 
by no means always a prophet. He is not 
as single-minded (or perhaps rather “ one- 
track minded”), categoric, uncompro¬ 
mising and regardless of the consequences 
as are most Arabs but that is because of his 
long association with Western European 
(particularly British) personalities and 
habits of mind. He remains an enthusiast, 
and could become a fanatic, for the 
spiritual fire that burns within the people 
of the deserts and from time to time lights 
up and consumes the preachers and 
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prophets of Islam, glows also in him. 
Indeed the trouble with Abdel Rahman 
Azzam Pasha is that unless he has a 
practical problem such as Palestine to 
occupy his attention, his mind ranges rest¬ 
lessly over tlie whole Islamic world and he 
dreams of pan-Islam. His contribution to 
the future shaping of the Arab League is, 
I suggest, not essentially “ anti-British ” 
though it is fundamentally “pro-Arab” 
and, with reservations, '* pan-Islamie.” 

I would not say that these pan-Arabian 
and pan-Islamie vagaries of his are 
imposed on him (or on the League through 
him) by Egypt: they are considered to be 
impractical and inopportune by a number 
of Egyptians including at least one 
influential official of the Palace. But he 
may from time to time be able to enlist a 
certain opportunist support for them from 
King Earouk, prompted by vanity or a 
desire to “get his own back when 
Azzam Pasha's wide-ranging schemes may 
seem embarrassing to British policy. On 
the other hand, 1 am told that Azzam was 
recently reprimanded bv His Majesty just 
because his activity was calculated to have 
this effect at a moment when King Farouk 
wished to secure an Anglo-Egvptian settle¬ 
ment and because it was antagonising other 
Western Powers. 

In so far as Egyptian political influences 
are predominant in the League councils 
that, I suggest, is because Egypt, as a 
political State, is the natural leader of the 
Arab States for the reasons outlined in 
paragraph 2 of ray telegram No. 2ft, Saving. 
I agree that Egypt may at present appear 
to be the most “ anti-British ” member of 
the league but partly on account of the 
cosmopolitan character of her capital and 
seaports and partly because of her 
centuries’ old association, through the 
Mediterranean, with European trading 
and cultural interests, she is. I think, less 
“ anti-foreign ” than most of the other 
members of the League except the Lebanon. 
So far as she is “ anti-British ” (as 
opposed to “ anti-foreign ” generally) it 
is perhaps because she has long-standing 
unsettled differences with us. The in¬ 
fluence of the Egyptian representatives on 
the League Council doubtless reflects this 
I question whether Egypt’s position and 
influence in the league could be counter¬ 
balanced by a Saudi Arabia-Transjordan 
rapprochement and in this connexion the 
opinion of an Englishman who has been 
intimately acquainted with the Arab world 
for more than thirty years was recently 


stated to me as follows : “ It does not seem 
to be realised sufficiently that Ibn Saud s 
unpopularity in the Arab w r orld is second 
only to that of Abdullah. Is it seriously 
believed that the two States, which are con¬ 
sidered to be to all intents and purposes 
puppets of Great Britain (and in the case 
of Ibn Saud sold to America) can really 
swing the rest of the Arab world? ” He 
thinks that an understanding between them 
“ would hardly offset the Egyptian assets.” 

3. Regarding your paragraph 5, I agree 
with the view that if the present kind of 
official union between the Arab nations 
were weakened or destroyed some other 
and certainly worse kind of union would 
he likely to take its place, for the extreme 
Nationalists of all countries with perhaps 
fanatical religious elements in some, would 
find means of consulting together and 
acting together to promote their mutual 
interests. These interests would be of a 
nature troublesome both to the responsible 
Governments of the countries concerned and 
to ourselves. Regarding your paragraph 
6 my opinion, as you will already have 
gathered, is that there is little if anything 
we can do appreciably to reduce Egyptian 
influence in the League, though if we could 
reach a settlement with Egypt there is no 
reason why Egyptian influence within the 
League should remain “ anti-British.” For 
one thing my impression is that even now 
Egyptian influence is not as strong as it 
might seem in London nor do I think that 
it is necessarily exercised consistently in 
an anti-British direction. For example, at 
the recent meeting of the League it was 
not Nokrashy Pasha w’ho proposed that no 
member State should enter into negotia* 
tions with a non-member State without 
first consulting the League, and according 
to his account to Mr. Troutbeck reported 
in British Middle East Office telegram No. 
<4 it was Azzam Pasha that managed to 
turn the discussion into more useful 
channels which finally took the form of a 
resolution to explore the possibility of 
strengthening the League on the political 
raiI * ar - v s i^e. There is no evidence 
that the Egyptian representatives took anv 
part in the discussion. 

4. ruining back then to the specific 
questions in your paragraph 3 my views 

ftrp— 

(I) Generally speaking the future 
development of the Arab League will, I 
think, continue in the present direction of 
defending general Arab interests against 
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non-Arab States or interests, from which 
it follows that if British interests and 
general Arab interests coincide the League 
may be expected to defend joint Anglo- 
Arab interests. The problems that have 
given the League cohesion and strength 
(principally Palestine) are external prob¬ 
lems giving them the opportunity to drop 
their internal differences. If we can pro¬ 
vide the League with a constructive prob¬ 
lem involving joint Anglo-Arab interests 
we shall. I think, find them much less in¬ 
tractable. I should like to see. as their 
next objective, that of building and consoli¬ 
dating with us an effective system of 
regional defence, but failing this 1 think 
the next objectives of the League, in due 
course, will be Libya and French North 
Africa. I think they are probably far yet 
from taking an active part as between 
Arabs and non-Arabs in the questions of 
the Aden Protectorate and the Persian 
Gulf, though some of the comment accom¬ 
panying their activity in connexion with 
the events surrounding the Yemeni suc¬ 
cession show that they feel a jealous 
interest in the Aden region. 

(*2) I do not think the Arab League will 
for some time concern itself much with the 
problems of greater internal cohesion by 
the means named in this sub-paragraph. 
The members feel, I think, that there is 
more honour and glory, and some perhaps 
that there is greater compulsion towards 
cohesion, in the wider political field at pre¬ 
sent. If. however, we can turn this orga¬ 
nisation to our own use it may well be that 
in order to render yet more effective their 
combined strength, joined with our own, in 
the event of war. we may l)e able ourselves 
tactfully to encourage them to turn to their 
internal problems, especially that of 
faci 1 itat i ng i ntercommunieations. 

(3) As for this point. I feel that any en¬ 
couragement bv us of the fissiparous ten¬ 
dencies to which you refer would probably 
soon be spotted and would then achieve no 
useful purpose; it might indeed result in 
bringing down uj>on our own heads the 
united animosity of them all. On the con¬ 
trary, though I have hitherto held that we 
should maintain a neutral attitude towards 
the continued existence of the League. I 
now consider that the question of Palestine 
and developments in the wide international 
field have given it a fillip towards cohesion 
of which use might be made. I would 
therefore recommend proceeding in future 
in a spirit of something more than cautious 
sympathy for the league. 


5. I suggest that it would be both possible 
and profitable for us to use the League as 
an instrument of our own policy, i.e., in 
order to facilitate our efforts to secure an 
effective regional defensive arrangement 
on a basis of Anglo-Arab mutual aid. We 
should. I suggest, try and get the machinery 
of the League to co-operate with us in this 
task and I believe that. Azzam Pasha, if 
approached, preferably by yourself, with a 
view to discussing ways and means by 
which the League could help, would be 
found genuinely co-operative. 

By thus giving the League constructive 
work of common concern to do, we would 
be encouraging the cohesive tendency, 
which would be useful to us, to confirm 
itself. I would hope therefore that the 
choice may not necessarily be confined to 
one between an attitude of cautious 
sympathy on the one hand, and, on the other, 
one still less sympathetic that might develop 
in the direction of our actively encouraging 
fissiparous tendencies. 

t>. To sum up :— 

(a) The League exists and despite the 
differences between its members (there will 
doubtless always be differences between 
people with individuality) the League is 
growing in strength and its influence will 
1 think be felt increasingly if only because 
of the inevitable unifying effect of modern 
means of communication. There is, 1 feel, 
nothing we can do to check, let alone wreck, 
the process. 

(b) Egypt will continue for a consider¬ 
able period to exercise more influence in the 
councils of the League than any other 
member. This too, I feel, must be accepted 
as a fact whether we like it or not. 

(c) The League (or rather the States 
composing the League) will I think be un¬ 
likely to compromise on the issue of 
communism. That in itself is, if true, .a 
very important consideration; so important, 

I suggest, as a factor iu the world situation 
that no time should be lost iu coming to 
an agreement that could lie published to 
the world as an Anglo-Arab, or even Anglo- 
American-Arab, defensive alliance. That 
such alliance is obtainable within a com¬ 
paratively short space of time would seem 
to be well within the bounds of possibility. 

I therefore urge that we seek it as the first 
object of our policy in this part of the 
world. With the best will in the world 
it would be physically impossible for us to 
withdraw our troops and our stores from 
Egypt for some time to come, so that our 
main strategic requirements in this region 
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will presumably be covered in any case up 
to the end of that period. I submit that 
we have nothing to lose, therefore, by 
coming to a regional understanding mean¬ 
while that would leave the Russians in no 
doubt whatever where we all stand in this 
region. Having come to a regional under¬ 
standing of a general nature with the Arab 
States we could set to work to elaborate 
with them in more detail what military 
help would be required from us both in 
peace and in war, i.e., we should trv to get 
them as a group to accept our minimum 
strategic requirements. In this task we 
should, I think, be much assisted if the 


Americans were associated with us. From 
that point, I suggest, we could proceed to 
the series of bilateral treaties that is the 
ultimate object of our policy. In this way, 
and perhaps only in this way at present, 
could we turn the Arab League to our own 
advantage, in the period which lies 
immediately ahead. The economic ap¬ 
proach, which with careful handling should 
have signal value in confirming the ad¬ 
vantage so gained, must, so it seems to me, 
require a longer period to produce results. 

I have, &c. 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 


E 37*22/68/65 No. 4 

SEVENTH SESSION OF THE ARAB LEAGUE COUNCIL 

Mr. Troutbeck to Mr. Devin. (Received '22nd March) 


Cairo , 

Sir, 10M March, 1948. 

With reference to my telegram No. 74 of 
25th February. I have the honour to trans¬ 
mit to you herewith a report, prepared by 
Mr. A. G. Maitland, on the seventh session 
of the Arab League Council in Cairo. 

2. One of the features of this session was 
the secrecy with which it was conducted 
and the official communiques issued clearly 
give a very inadequate account of the pro¬ 
ceedings. 

3. On the social and cultural side I have 
not as yet received copies of the relevant 
documents which were promised to me by 
Azzam Pasha and, though the Secretariat 
of the League has been reminded, I shall be 
surprised if I receive them before I can 
again see Azzam Pasha when he returns 
from his Arabian tour. With regard to 
economic and financial questions you will 
observe that the Political Committee ap¬ 
parently approved the creation of an 
Economic Commission for the Middle East. 
A day or so ago I met Rifai Bey, whose 
name is well known to you from the Anglo- 
Egyptian financial negotiations which took 
place in December. He is said to be in 
charge of the Egyptian Government hand¬ 
ling of questions connected with the Middle 
East Economic Commission I asked him 
what he hoped the commission, if formed, 
would do, and he replied that it would con¬ 
centrate on development. Nevertheless, I 
regard it as extremely unlikely that the 
commission will do anything constructive or 
effective in this respect, particularly if its 
membership is confined to Middle East 


States. The lack of seriousness in regard 
to such matters among these countries is 
demonstrated by the fact that the Arab 
League Council was deciding to study the 
unification of the currencies of all the Arab 
League States at the very moment when the 
Syrians and Lebanese were actively 
engaged in destroying the only currency 
unity that exists among them. 

I am sending copies of this despatch and 
of the enclosure to His Majesty’s represen¬ 
tatives at Amman, Bagdad. Beirut, Cairo, 
Damascus, Jedda, Tehran and Washington, 
to the United Kingdom Delegation at New 
York, the Chief Secretary, Jerusalem, and 
to the Colonial Secretary, Aden. 

I have, &c. 

J. M. TROUTBECK. 


Enclosure in No. 4 

The session, which was under the presi¬ 
dency of Riad es Sulh Bey, Prime Minister 
of the Lebanon, lasted from 7th to 22nd 
February. While the Palestine issue was, 
of course, the dominant feature of the pro¬ 
ceedings, the agenda covered a wide range 
of subjects, from oil concessions and the 
unification of currencies to the results of a 
competition for the selection of a suitable 
Arab league anthem. 

2. Palestine. —It is noteworthy that, for 
first time, the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem was 
permitted to attend the Council as a repre¬ 
sentative of the Arab Higher Committee, 
but apparently without a vote, while 
General Ismail Safwat Pasha, Commander 
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of the Arab Army in Palestine, is believed 
to have been present at several of the 
meetings of the Political Committee. The 
League’s plans, Azzam Pasha explained at 
a press conference were to be kept secret 
lest they should miscarry through their 
becoming known to the Jews. He 
announced, however, that the League had 
considered measures for the defence of 
Palestine and for the purchase of arms and 
supplies. The enrolment of foreign volun¬ 
teers in the “ Liberation Army” had been 
agreed in principle, while steps had l>een 
taken with regard to the provision of ambu¬ 
lances and medica 1 equipment and the col¬ 
lection of funds. It is reported that a 
credit of £1 million was wanted in aid of 
the Arab population of the Holy Land, 
while the official communique issued on 
22nd February announced that member 
States had been asked to undertake the 
imposition of a special tax and to supervise 
and direct the collection of national contri¬ 
butions. Meanwhile contributions were 
acknowledged from Saudi Arabia. Syria, 
the Lebanon and the Arab community in 
Ethiopia. Member States were asked at 
the same time to take the neces¬ 
sary measures to “ prevent the 
publication of news about the defence of 
Palestine other than that published by the 
authorities concerned.” The Council dis¬ 
cussed also what La Bourse Egyptienne 
described as “economic reprisals.” What 
precisely was decided in respect of oil con¬ 
cessions remains shrouded in mystery. 
Assam Pasha let it be understood, as 
reported in paragraph 3 of B.M.E.O. tele¬ 
gram No. 74, that no new oil concessions 
would be granted and that permission for 
any further work on pipe-lines through 
Arab territory would be withheld from any 
company belonging to a country which was 
endeavouring to enforce partition. On the 
other hand, His Majesty’s Minister at 
Amman has since reported in his telegram 
No. 129 of 1st March that as far as the 
Transjordan delegation is concerned no 
final conclusion was reached and that work 
covered by existing concessions would 
remain unaffected. All that seems certain 
is that the question was discussed, and no 
doubt the lead was taken by the Iraqis, sup¬ 
ported by the Syrians, who have not for¬ 
given Aramco for their decision to locate 
the “ Tapline ” terminal in Lebanese 
instead of Syrian territory. 

3. North A frica .—It was officially 
announced that the Secretariat-General 
had been instructed to submit a note to the 


Four-Power Commission of Investigation 
reaffirming its support for the unity and 
independence of Libya. Meanwhile, the 
Council would continue to render all help to 
the inhabitants of Libya until their 
objectives were achieved. 

4. The Emir Abdel Krim is reported to 
have submitted a note to the Council asking 
the League to take immediate steps to help 
the victims of famine in Tunisia, and re¬ 
questing the Arab delegates to the United 
Nations to demand the despatch of a Com¬ 
mission of Enquiry to Tunisia. It is also 
reported that Azzam Pasha paid a call on 
the Spanish Minister. The Council con¬ 
tented itself, however, with an official state¬ 
ment deploring bloodshed and acts of 
violence and regretting that the Powers 
now occupying the Moghreb had taken no 
active steps towards recognising the North 
Africans' right to self-government. The 
statement added that in view of the per¬ 
sistent news about the growing famine in 
both Tripolitania and Tunisia, the Council 
had decided to allot suitable funds 
(reported by A l Misri to amount to 
£E.200.000) to help to combat the famine. 

5. Bilateral Treaties and Defence 
Arrangements .—Jamil Mardam Bey, the 
Syrian Prime Minister, announced to the 
press that he had submitted to the Political 
Committee a proposal that any future 
treaties between Arab League and 
“ foreign ” States should be subject to the 
prior approval of the League. La Bourse 
Egyptienne commented that the proposal, 
which was aimed principally at Amman 
and Bagdad, did not seem to appeal to 
Azzam Pasha. It amounted in effect to a 
recommendation for the elaboration of a 
political and military alliance which would 
bind all Arab States to follow a unified 
policy in their relations with outside 
countries and to institute measures of joint 
defence. Hamdi A1 Pachachi Pasha, the 
Iraqi Foreign Minister, is reported to have 
declared that, while he himself was not the 
originator of the idea of concluding a 
regional alliance “ between the Arab States 
and Great Britain, the suggestion was in 
the minds of a considerable number of 
Arab leaders.” It is perhaps worth 
recording that the London correspondent of 
Akhhar El Yom was quoted on 14th Feb¬ 
ruary as saying that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment was examining the possibility of 
negotiating with the Arab League and that 
before taking any decision, it wished to 
make sure that the League was authorised 
to negotiate and to conclude agreements on 
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behalf of its members. Despite a flurry of 
early reports that the Council would discuss 
the Treaty of Portsmouth, and the Anglo- 
Transjordanian and Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations, comment on these subjects was 
conspicuous by its absence as the session 
wore on. 

6. Economic and Financial. —The 
Council announced in its closing com¬ 
munique that economic co-operation 
between the Middle East and the United 
Nations had been agreed in principle, 
“ provided that it was within the limits 
communicated to the representatives of the 
Arab League at the United Nations.” At 
the same time the Political Committee is 
reported in the press as having approved 
the creation of an Economic Commission 
for the Middle East. Reports vary on the 
question of the membership of the commis¬ 
sion. On the one hand, it appears that the 
committee agreed that members should be 
drawn from Arab States only and that 
Britain. Russia and the United States 
should lie excluded. On the other hand, 
Azzam Pasha is said by A l Misrx to have 
expressed the hope that Turkey, Persia and 
Ethiopia would join, whiie Afghanistan 
and Pakistan have been included in other 
reports. 

7. It was also announced that the 
Council had considered a proposal by the 
Iraqi delegation for the unification of the 
currencies of Arab League States and that 
it had l>een decided to refer the matter to 
the Secretariat-deneral for study. The 
proposal is believed to have been strongly 
sup|)orted bv the Syrians and there have 
l>een a number of reports that Dr. Van 
Zeeland would f>e invited to act as adviser. 

8. Asked at a press conference before the 
session opened whether any progress had 
been made with regard to the proposal for 
the removal of customs barriers between 
Arab League States, the Director of the 
Council’s Press and Publicity Section 
stated that “ the competent committee had 
submitted a report which the Council con¬ 
sidered would not realise the desires of the 
public.” The report had therefore lieen 
referred back to the committee for further 
study. The Press Director was also asked 
whether the Syro-Lebanese monetary dis¬ 
pute was to be included in the agenda. He 
evaded the question, denying that there was 
any real dispute, and adding that the 
economic situation would soon return to 
normal as a result of the steps which both 
Governments were taking, ‘‘ guided by the 
spirit uf friendly co-operation which 
always dominated their relations.” The 


two Prime Ministers are reported to have 
signed a temporary agreement on 19th: 
February under which trade was allowed to 
be resumed at least until 31st March, when 
it was hoped that a full and final settlement 
would be reached. 

9. Cultural and Legal .—The Council 
approved recommendations by the Cultural 
Committee for the standardisation of 
curricula in regard to the Arabic language, 
history, geography and antiquities, and the 
committee was asked to consider the ques¬ 
tion of facilities for the exchange of 
students among member States. Draft 
regulations concerning trade marks, copy¬ 
right and trading in pharmaceutical pro¬ 
ducts, drugs and narcotics, which had been 
submitted by the Legal Sub-Committee, 
were referred by the Council to the 
Cultural Committee formed at the last 
session. A committee was set up to con¬ 
sider draft agreements on the execution of 
judgments, the extradition of criminals 
and summonses. 

10. The Yemen. —The Arab League dele¬ 
gation has now set off. after some delay. It 
consists of Azzam Pasha, Dr. Hussein Bey 
Hosni. private secretary to King Farouk, 
Dr. Abdel Wahab Azzam Bey, Egyptian 
Minister to Saudi Arabia, Sheikh Youssef 
Yassin, representing Saudi Arabia, 
Maghar Pasha Raslan, representing Syria, 
Abdel Galil A1 Rawi Bey, Iraqi Charg6 
d’Affaires in Egypt, Taqi Eddin Al Sulh 
Bey, representing the Lebanon, and Medhat 
Bey Guma, representing Transjordan. 
First reports that the delegation would 
hold a plebiscite have now l>een contradic¬ 
ted. and some of the difficulties which the 
delegation will have to face are now being 
realised. The press has been full of reports 
about the attitude of the various League 
members to the rival claimants. While, at 
the final meeting of the Council, the Presi¬ 
dent made a speech eulogising the late 
Tmam and the Council approved five 
minutes’ silence in his honour. Syria and 
the Lebanon are believed by most news¬ 
papers to favour Al Wazir. with Iraq and 
Transjordan in the opposite camp. Mean¬ 
while Ahmed Khashaha has announced that 
Egypt will maintain an attitude of the 
strictest neutrality. Le Journal d’figyvte 
fears, however, that no compromise will be 
possible and that the prestige of the League 
will suffer as a result. 

11. General. —It was officially announced 
that the Political Committee had con¬ 
sidered proposals from the Sultan of Lahaj, 
subsequently reported by the press to have 
concerned the representation of Lahaj on 
certain committees. It was later alleged by 
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A l Misri that, m response to the desire of 
the Yemeni representative, the Egyptian 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs was 
endeavouring to prevent the participation 
of Lahaj as being part of the Yemen. 

12. A note is reported to have been pre¬ 
sented by the Syrian Government proposing 
Arab League participation in the I.R.O. 
The proposal was shelved, the official com¬ 
munique announcing that the problem of 
displaced persons had been referred to 
member States for study and report at the 
next session. 

13. The Council approved a plan for the 
formation of an Arab News Company, and 
it was reported that the Lebanese Govern¬ 
ment had notified the Secretariat-General 
of the conclusion of a passport and visa 
agreement with Turkey. It was also 
announced that the Council had considered 
certain proposals from the Viet Nam 
Republic and that it had expressed its 
sympathy for that country. 

14. There have also been two press 
reports, still unconfirmed, to the effect that 
the Political Committee agreed in principle 
to a proposal submitted by a member of the 
Higher Committee for the holding of an 
Asiatic Congress. 

15. The following is a list of the dele¬ 
gates :— 

The Hashimite Transjordan Kingdom— 

His Excellency Said Pasha A1 Mufti, 
Minister of Commerce and Agricul¬ 
ture. 

His Excellency Suleiman Bey Sukar. 

His Excellency Baha Eddin Bev Tokan, 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

The Syrian Republic— 

His Excellency Jamil Mardam Bev, 
Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

His Excellency Saved Mohamed A1 
Avish. Acting President of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

His Excellency Dr. Adnan A1 Attasi, 
Deputy for Home and President of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Sayed Walid Magid, Secretary. 

The Iraqi Kingdom— 

His Excellency Sayed Hamdi A1 
Pachachi, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

His Excellency Saved Nagib A1 Ravvi, 
Minister of Social Affairs. 

His Excellency Saved Mohamed Hassan 
Kubba, Senator. 


His Excellency Sayed Abdel Galil A1 
Rawi, Iraqi Charge d’Affaires in 

Egypt- 

Saved Abdel Karim A1 Gevlani, 
Counsellor. 

The Saudi Arabian Kingdom— 

His Excellency Sheikh Youssef Yassin, 
Acting Minister for Foreign Afiairs 
and Minister of State. 

His Excellency Sheikh Abdulla A1 
Ibrahim, Saudi Arabian Minister in 
Egypt. 

Sheikh Ibrahim A1 Sowail, 1st Secretary 
at the Saudi Arabian Legation in 
Egypt. 

The Lebanese Republic— 

His Excellency Riad es Sulh Bey, Prime 
Minister and Minister for Foreign 
\ffairs. 

His Excellency A1 Sayed Ahmed A1 
Assad. Deputy and a former Minister. 

His Excellency Saved Philippe Tacla, 
Deputy and a former Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

His Excellency Sheikh Sami A1 Khouri, 
Lebanese Minister in Egypt. 

Sayed Hussein A1 Odwaini. Deputy. 

His Excellency A1 Saved Khalil Abu 
Gouda. Deputy. 

His Excellency A1 Sayed Ibrahim Azar, 
Deputy. 

A1 Saved Mohamed Ali Hamada, 
Counsellor. 

The Egyptian Kingdom— 

His Excellency Mahmoud Fahmy A1 
Nokrashi Pasha, Prime Minister. 

His Excellency Mohamed Hussein 
Heykel Pasha, President of the 
Senate. 

His Excellency Ahmed Mohamed 
Khashaba Pasha. Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

His Excellency Abdel Maguid Ibrahim 
Saleh Pasha, Minister of Public 
Works. 

His Excellency Mohamed Kamel Abdel 
Rakim Bev, Under-Secretary of State, 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

His Excellency Mohamed Awad A1 
Bakrawi Bev, Egyptian Minister to 
Syria and the l^ebanon. 

His Excellency Mohamed Ali Allouba 
Pasha, Senator. 

His Excellency Mohamed Hafez 
Ramadan Pasha. Senator. 

Maitre Mohamed Abdel Monim, 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
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Maitre Mohamed Mustafa Yassin and 
Maitre Mahmoud Saleh Eddin, Secre¬ 
taries. 

The Yemenite Kingdom— 

His Excellency Sayed Ali A1 Moayad, 
Director of Education. 


Sayed Ismail A1 Garrafi. 

Saved Mohamed Ibrahim and Sayed 
Abdel Rahman Abu Taleb, Secretaries. 

\ | < J f £) 4 

Palestine— 

Sayed Jamal A1 Husseini. 


E 4177/103/65 No. 5 

CONVERSATION WITH THE UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR 


Treaties with Arab States : British Policy 

Mr. Devin to Lord Inver ch apel ( Washington) 


(No. 489) Foreign Office, 

My Lord, 1st April, 1948 

When the American Ambassador called 
in another connexion to-dav, he mentioned 
to me that he had heard some suggestions in 
Washington that we were now busy making 
treaties with the Arab States which would 
be directed against the Jews. I told him 
that this was simply nonsense and there was 
no truth whatever in such suggestions. 

2. I then explained briefly the circum¬ 
stances in which we had negotiated with 
Iraq and with Transjordan. In the case 


of Iraq we had offered to modify the 
existing treaty and so deprive ourselves of 
certain benefits we could have enjoyed for 
several years more. In the case of Trans¬ 
jordan we had been asked to make a similar 
treaty to that negotiated with Iraq, and we 
had agreed to do so. That was the whole 
story and any suggestions such as those Mr. 
Douglas had mentioned could only have 
been circulated with a view to making 
mischief. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


E 7451/103/65 No. 6 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

AMIR FAISAL 

(1) Situation in Palestine. (2) Need for Co-operation between Arab States 

Mr. Benin to Mr. 


(No. 79) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 2nd June, 1948. 

The Amir Faisal, who arrived in London 
yesterday as the guest of His Majesty’s 
Government, called on me to-day. 

2. After the usual formalities I turned 
to the subject of Palestine. I stressed that 
my main aim had been to have the fighting 
stopped. I emphasised that in my efforts 
to ensure that injustice was not done to the 
Arabs I had been in a very difficult 
situation with regard to the Americans ami 
that I had been under very great pressure 
on many sides. I hoped that with good will 
a settlement could now be made. The Amir 
Faisal expressed his appreciation of my 
efforts, expressed the hope that support as 
well as sympathy would be forthcoming 
from His Majesty’s Government and 
deplored the activities of President 
Truman. 


Trott ( Jedda) 

3. I then said that looking at the Middle 
East as a whole I was struck by its need 
for unity. Without co-operation between 
the Middle East States they were wide open 
to Soviet attack just as Western Europe 
had been until the practical expression 
which we had lately given to the idea of 
Western union had introduced the cohesion 
which had been lac king before. For this 
reason I was anxious to see improved 
co-operation between the Arab States and 
in particular I felt that good relations 
between King Ibn Saud and between King 
Abdullah of Transjordan could make a 
great contribution. I knew that it was 
thought that I controlled all King 
Abdullah’s activities. This was not so. 
He was entirely independent and when I 
made representations to him it was on the 
same footing and in the same terms as to 
other Arab monarchs and other Arab 
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Governments. Further, I wished to stress 
that it was a mistake to suggest that I 
favoured the Hashemites at the expense of 
other Arab States. I wanted to make it 
quite clear that I did not favour one Arab 
State more than another. But for the 
reasons I had given and with no ulterior 
motive I was most concerned to see 
improved relations and a good under¬ 
standing between Xing Ibn Saud and King 
Abdullah. If it could be reached, it would 
be a great contribution towards improved 
general understanding. I concluded by 
pointing out that apart from the other con¬ 


siderations I had put forward it was only 
by working together that the Arab States 
could develop the great economic resources 
of the Middle East. 

4. In reply the Amir Faisal confined 
himself to generalities on the importance of 
co-operation and good will all round. 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s representatives at 
Amman. Bagdad, Beirut, Cairo, Damascus 
and Washington and to British Middle 
East Office. 

I am. &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


E 8283/49/G No. 7 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE AMIR FAISAL 

Situation in the Middle East 

Mr. Bevin to Mr. Trott (Jedda) 


(No. 91) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 23rrf June, 1948. 

In my despatch No. 79 of 2nd June I 
informed your Excellency of my conversa¬ 
tion of 2nd June with His Royal Highness 
the Amir Faisal. After a series of 
informal talks with officials of the Foreign 
Office, the Amir called on me again on 18th 
June. I enclose herein a copy of the note 
to the Saudi Arabian Ambassador in 
London, in which, at the particular request 
of the Amir Faisal, I have recorded the 
conversation which took place. 

2. I am sending copies of this despatch 
and of its enclosure to His Majesty’s repre¬ 
sentatives at Amman, Bagdad. Beirut, 
Cairo, Damascus and Washington, as well 
as to the British Middle East Office in 
Cairo. 

I am. &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


Enclosure in No. 7 
Mr. Bevin to Sheikh Hafiz Wahba 

Foreign Office, 

Your Excellency, 19 th June, 1948. 

Subject to your Excellency’s consent and 
to any amendments which you may wish to 
suggest, I have the honour to propose that 


the following should be regarded as the 
agreed record of my conversation with 
His Royal Highness the Amir Faisal on 
18th June. 

2. As you will recall, having mentioned 
the informal talks which had already taken 
place between His Royal Highness and 
officials of the Foreign Office, I turned first 
to the subject of Palestine and expressed 
my agreement with His Royal Highness’s 
view that this problem had been greatly 
aggravated by the unhappy plight of 
Jewish displaced persons, and might have 
been solved, had it been possible to find some 
other refuge for these people. I then asked 
His Royal Highness which of the two 
following situations he regarded as more 
favourable to Arab interests:— 

(a) the establishment of a Jewish State, 
whose boundaries would be deter¬ 
mined by the United Nations and 
whose expansion would be pro¬ 
hibited by a guarantee endorsed by 
His Majesty’s Government and 
possibly by the United States 
Government as well, if they were 
willing; or 

(b) the establishment of a unitary Pales¬ 
tinian State, where it would be 
impossible to restrain the efforts of 
the Jewish minority to seize control 
of the entire country. 
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I emphasised that I had not yet come to 
any decision but that, while reflecting on 
this problem, it had occurred to me that 
a joint guarantee by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and the United States Government of 
the nature described above might possibly 
help to appease the legitimate appre¬ 
hensions aroused among the Arab peoples 
by the idea of a Jewish State. 

3. His Royal Highness replied that it 
was precisely the idea of a Jewish State 
which was most objectionable to the Arabs. 
Tin* Arab Governments had not intended to 
send their force into Palestine, but had 
been unable to resist the demands of their 
own peoples. These peoples would revolt 
against any Government that accepted the 
principle of a Jewish State. Such a revolt 
would play into the hands of the Russian 
leaders, whose object was to bring about the 
overthrow of the existing Arab Govern¬ 
ments and to replace them by others more 
susceptible to Communist influence. He 
asked whether it would not be possible to 
reverse my proposal for a joint United 
States and British guarantee of the fron¬ 
tiers of the Jewish State, by giving a 
similar guarantee, which the Arab Govern¬ 
ments and peoples would fully endorse, of 
the rights of the Jewish minority in a 
unitary State of Palestine. I could not 
agree with this proposal, which seemed 
impracticable in view of the attitude 
adopted bv the United Nations. His 
Majesty’s Government had so far con¬ 
sistently supported the Arab Governments, 
but it was essential to take a realistic 
attitude. The governing factor would now 
be the proposals to be put forward by the 
Mediator appointed by the United Nations. 
After he had made his proposals the choice 
facing the Arabs would probably not be 
very palatable to them. It seemed likelv 
to me that the Mediator might propose 
something similar to what I had suggested. 
I emphasised that I was not asking His 
Roy.’.l Highness to commit himself in any 
wav, but that 1 would be grateful to hear 
his reactions to my suggestion. His Royal 
Highness expressed his personal anxiety to 
co-operate in any way he could in order to 
find a solution to the problem of Palestine. 

4. T then complimented His Royal 
Highness on the restraint shown by Saudi 
Arabia in refusing to exaggerate Arab 
victories and explained that one of my 
greatest difficulties at present was to pre¬ 
vent the lifting of the United States 
embargo on the export of arms. If this 
embargo were lifted and the Jews could 
obtain arms freely, the position would 


become very difficult. I feared that the 
military victories gained bv the Arabs had 
been greatly exaggerated and emphasised 
the importance of taking a realistic view of 
the situation, while awaiting the Media¬ 
tor's proposals and the new state of affairs 
these would bring. 

5. Having recalled that, in the course 
of the informal discussions previously 
referred to, agreement had been reached 
in principle on the importance of securing 
the defence of Saudi Arabia both by 
strengthening her own forces and by 
making detailed preparations for British 
assistance in case of need, I went on to say 
that, whatever might happen in Palestine, 
it was essential to look to the future. Close 
and detailed co-operation between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Arab States 
was essential in order to defend the 
Middle East. For this purpose Arab unity 
was equally important, and I expressed mv 
pleasure at hearing of the forthcoming 
meeting between King Ibn Saud and King 
Abdullah of Transjordan. I hoped that 
all misunderstandings between the Arab 
countries would be speedily settled. Where 
defence was concerned, I had no desire to 
press for a formal treaty, provided that the 
Saudi Arabian Government and His 
Majesty’s Government could reach full 
understanding bv other means. As soon 
as the tension in Palestine had eased, I 
hoped it would be possible for His 
Majesty’s Government and the Saudi 
Arabian Government to embark on more 
comprehensive and detailed discussions of 
their mutual defence problems. 

6. I then went on to speak of my efforts 
to improve relations between the United 
States Government and the Arab States 
and to modify the United States policy 
towards Palestine. The United States 
Ambassador in London had co-operated in 
these efforts and I thought that there had 
been a definite improvement in the last few 
weeks. I appreciated that the policy pur¬ 
sued by the United States Government on 
Palestine made it difficult for them to come 
to any understanding with the Arab 
Governments at present, but I hoped that, 
if this problem could once be settled, there 
could be a reconciliation between the Arabs 
and the Americans. His Royal Highness 
replied that the Arabs were very willing 
to co-operate with the United States, but 
that the policy pursued by the United 
States Government prevented any such co¬ 
operation at present. Moreover, the longer 
this policy was continued, the more diffi¬ 
cult co-operation would become in the 
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uture. His Royal Highness then ex- 
)lained that his father had particularly 
Lsked whether His Majesty’s Government 
lad any message for the Arabs or any 
idvice to give them, either about Palestine 
>r on any other matter of interest to the 
^rab Governments. 

7. I replied that I was unable to suggest 
iny solution to the problem of Palestine 
it present, since I was still waiting to see 
vhat proposals the Mediator would make. 
\s soon as I knew what these were and had 
lad time to consider them. I would inform 
-he Arab Governments of my views and of 
my advice which I felt able to offer them, 
in the meantime, I would like to make two 
suggestions. In the first place it might 
lappen that no agreement on Palestine 


would be reached before the present truce 
expired. In this case I earnestly hoped 
that the Arab Governments would not 
resume fighting, but would consent to an 
extension of the truce. I further hoped 
that King Ibn Saud and King Abdullah 
would do all in their power to clear up the 
present misunderstanding between them, so 
that His Majesty’s Government, who 
desired to maintain the friendliest possible 
relations with both of them, might no longer 
be accused of favouring one at the expense 
of the other. 

8. The meeting then concluded with an 
exchange of compliments and good wishes. 

I have. &c. 

ERNEST KEVIN. 


1 5319/24/16 No. 8 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

Situation in the Middle East 

Mr. Devin to Sir R. Campbell (Cairo) 


No. 564) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 4 th August, 1948. 

At a reception for the Shah of Persia 
j>n 30th July I saw the Egyptian Ambassa- 
ior. who appeared to me to be very dis- 
:urbed and worried about events in the 
Middle East, both as regards Palestine and 
the Arabs generally. I could not discuss 
the position with him then, but suggested 
that he might call on 4th August, when I 
would have a friendly talk with him. I 
should have no proposals to make, but we 
could just exchange views on general 
matters. 

2. The Ambassador duly called to-day 
and informed me that he was extremely 
worried about events. He regretted that 
the Sudan discussions had not led to a 
settlement, but he was still hopeful that 
they would. He thought that here was one 
chance of getting an agreement between 
Great Britain and Egypt which might lead 
to more developments. I indicated to him 
that I felt that for some reason Egypt did 
not really want to sign an agreement with 
Great Britain. We seemed to discuss and 
discuss every time and almost reach agree¬ 
ment when an impossible proposal was put 
forward by the Egyptians which led to 


failure. I told him that Egypt s best 
friends in the House of Commons were 
disappointed. They were so hopeful that 
the Sudan question would be settled by 
agreement, and they felt frustrated, indeed 
they had this feeling w'hen dealing with 
the Arabs as a whole. 

3. We then w'ent on to discuss the 
general situation. I pointed out to him the 
danger that was overhanging the whole 
Middle East. I thought there were two 
things which ought to cause them great 
anxiety. One was that reforms of benefit 
to the masses were not being carried out 
thoroughly or speedily enough, and, 
secondly, the disunity among them and 
their failure to reach decisions would one 
day result in sweeping their regimes away. 
He agreed that this was a great danger. I 
pointed out to the Ambassador that if 
Egypt had signed a treaty with us they 
could have become a pivot for the whole 
area, and the story would have been 
entirely different to-day. It was very’ diffi¬ 
cult for Great Britain to be all the time 
advocating the Arab cause and then to find 
that they were met with antagonism by the 
very people they were trying to help. 
However, I still had hopes that common 
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I emphasised that I had not yet come to 
any decision but that, while reflecting on 
this problem, it had occurred to me that 
a joint guarantee by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and the United States Government of 
the nature described above might possibly 
help to appease the legitimate appre¬ 
hensions aroused among the Arab peoples 
by the idea of a Jewish State. 

3. His Royal Highness replied that it 
was precisely the idea of a Jewish State 
which was most objectionable to the Arabs. 
The Arab Governments had not intended to 
send their force into Palestine, but had 
been unable to resist the demands of their 
own peoples. These peoples would revolt 
against any Government that accepted the 
principle of a Jewish State. Such a revolt 
would play into the hands of the Russian 
leaders, whose object was to bring about the 
overthrow of the existing Arab Govern¬ 
ments and to replace them by others more 
susceptible to Communist influence. He 
asked whether it would not be possible to 
reverse my proposal for a joint United 
States and British guarantee of the fron¬ 
tiers of the Jewish State, by giving a 
similar guarantee, which the Arab Govern¬ 
ments and peoples would fully endorse, of 
the rights of the Jewish minority in a 
unitary State of Palestine. I could not 
agree with this proposal, which seemed 
impracticable in view of the attitude 
adopted by the United Nations. His 
Majesty’s Government had so far con¬ 
sistently supported the Arab Governments, 
but it was essential to take a realistic 
attitude. The governing factor would now 
be the projiosals to be put forward by the 
Mediator appointed bv the United Nations. 
After he had made his proposals the choice 
facing the Arabs would probably not be 
very palatable to them. It seemed likely 
to me that the Mediator might propose 
something similar to what I had suggested. 
I emphasised that T was not asking His 
Royal Highness to commit himself in any 
way. but that I would be grateful to hear 
his reactions to my suggestion. His Royal 
Highness expressed his personal anxiety to 
co-operate in anv way he could in order to 
find a solution to the problem of Palestine. 

4. I then complimented His Royal 
Highness on the restraint shown by Saudi 
Arabia in refusing to exaggerate Arab 
victories and explained that one of my 
greatest difficulties at present was to pre¬ 
vent the lifting of the United States 
embargo on the export of arms. If this 
embargo were lifted and the Jews could 
obtain arms freely, the position would 


become very difficult. I feared that the 
military victories gained by the Arabs had 
been greatly exaggerated and emphasised 
the importance of taking a realistic view of 
the situation, while awaiting the Media¬ 
tor’s proposals and the new state of affairs 
these would bring. 

5. Having recalled that, in the course 
of the informal discussions previously 
referred to, agreement had been reached 
in principle on the importance of securing 
the defence of Saudi Arabia both by 
strengthening her own forces and by 
making detailed preparations for British 
assistance in case of need, I went on to say 
that, whatever might happen in Palestine, 
it was essential to look to the future. Close 
and detailed co-operation between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Arab States 
was essential in order to defend the 
Middle East. For this purpose Arab unity 
was equally important, and I expressed mv 
pleasure at hearing of the forthcoming 
meeting between King Ibn Saud and King 
Abdullah of Transjordan. I hoped that 
all misunderstandings between the Arab 
countries would be speedily settled. Where 
defence was concerned, I had no desire to 
press for a formal treaty, provided that the 
Saudi Arabian Government and His 
Majesty’s Government could reach full 
understanding by other means. As soon 
as the tension in Palestine had eased, I 
hoped it would be possible for His 
Majesty’s Government and the Saudi 
Arabian Government to embark on more 
comprehensive and detailed discussions of 
their mutual defence problems. 

6. I then went on to speak of my efforts 
to improve relations between the United 
States Government and the Arab States 
and to modify the United States policy 
towards Palestine. The United States 
Ambassador in London had co-operated in 
these efforts and I thought that there had 
been a definite improvement in the last few 
weeks. I appreciated that the policy pur¬ 
sued by the United States Government on 
Palestine made it difficult for them to come 
to any understanding with the Arab 
Governments at present, but I hoped that, 
if this problem could once be settled, there 
could be a reconciliation between the Arabs 
and the Americans. His Royal Highness 
replied that the Arabs were very willing 
to co-operate w'ith the United States, but 
that the policy pursued by the United 
States Government prevented any such co¬ 
operation at present. Moreover, the longer 
this policy was continued, the more diffi 
cult co-operation would become in the 
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future. His Royal Highness then ex¬ 
plained that his father had particularly 
asked whether His Majesty’s Government 
had any message for the Arabs or any 
advice to give them, either about Palestine 
of on any other matter of interest to the 
Arab Governments. 

7. I replied that I was unable to suggest 
any solution to the problem of Palestine 
at present, since I was still waiting to see 
what proposals the Mediator would make. 
As soon as 1 knew what these were and had 
had time to consider them. I would inform 
the Arab Governments of my views and of 
any advice which I felt able to offer them. 
In the meantime. I would like to make two 
suggestions. In the first place it might 
happen that no agreement on Palestine 


would be reached before the present truce 
expired. In this case I earnestly hoped 
that the Arab Governments would not 
resume fighting, but would consent to an 
extension of the truce. I further hoped 
that King Ibn Saud and King Abdullah 
would do all in their power to clear up the 
present misunderstanding between them, so 
that His Majesty’s Government, who 
desired to maintain the friendliest possible 
relations with both of them, might no longer 
be accused of favouring one at the expense 
of the other. 

8. The meeting then concluded with an 
exchange of compliments and good wishes. 

I have. <Src. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


J 5319/24/16 No. 8 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

Situation in the Middle East 

Mr. Bevin to Sir R. Campbell (Cairo) 


(No. 564) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 4 th August, 1948. 

At a reception for the Shah of Persia 
on 30th July I saw the Egyptian Ambassa¬ 
dor. who appeared to me to be very dis¬ 
turbed and worried about events in the 
Middle East, both as regards Palestine and 
the Arabs generally. I could not discuss 
the position with him then, but suggested 
that he might call on 4th August, when I 
would have a friendly talk with him. 1 
should have no proposals to make, but we 
could just exchange views on general 
matters. 

2. The Ambassador duly called to-day 
and informed me that he was extremely 
worried about events. He regretted that 
the Sudan discussions had not led to a 
settlement, but he was still hopeful that 
they would. He thought that here was one 
chance of getting an agreement between 
Great Britain and Egypt which might lead 
to more developments. I indicated to him 
that I felt that for some reason Egypt did 
not really want to sign an agreement with 
■Great Britain. We seemed to discuss and 
discuss every time and almost reach agree¬ 
ment when an impossible proposal was put 
forward by the Egyptians which led to 


failure. I told him that Egypt s best 
friends in the House of Commons were 
disappointed. They were so hopeful that 
the Sudan question would be settled by 
agreement, and they felt frustrated, indeed 
they had this feeling when dealing with 
the Arabs as a whole. 

3. We then vrent on to discuss the 
general situation. I pointed out to him the 
danger that was overhanging the whole 
Middle East. I thought there were two 
things which ought to cause them great 
anxiety. One was that reforms of benefit 
to the masses were not being carried out 
thoroughly or speedily enough, and, 
secondly, the disunity among them and 
their failure to reach decisions would one 
day result in sweeping their regimes away. 
He agreed that this was a great danger. I 
pointed out to the Ambassador that if 
Egypt had signed a treaty with us they 
could have become a pivot for the whole 
area, and the story would have been 
entirely different to-day. It was very diffi¬ 
cult for Great Britain to be all the time 
advocating the Arab cause and then to find 
that they were met with antagonism by the 
very people they were trying to help. 
However, I still had hopes that common 
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sense would prevail in the end and the 
Egyptians, realising their dangers, would 
co-ordinate their activities in agreement 
with Great Britain. Amr Pasha said that 
this was his great desire. 

4. The Ambassador asked me questions 
about Berlin, but of course I was unable 
to tell him anything except to point out 
that even if we settled the crisis in Berlin 
that would not be the end of crises. It 
might even cause a diversion to the Middle 


East and the next few years might be very 
difficult. It all pointed to the imperative 
necessity for the Arab countries to show 
wisdom and statesmanship and to choose 
their friends and stick to them. He 
replied that in their heart of hearts the 
Egyptians knew' the only real friend they 
had was Great Britain. 

I am. &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


J 6464/24/G No. 9 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
THE EGYPTIAN MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Defence Arrangements for Egypt and the Middle East 

Mr. Kerin to Mr. Chapman-Andrews (Cairo) 


(No. 692) Foreign Office , 

Sir, 27 th September, 1943. 

The Egyptian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who is Leader of the Egyptian 
Delegation, came to see me in Paris to-day. 
The Egyptian Ambassador in London and 
the Minister of State were also present at 
the interview. 

2. After a short exchange of greetings 
and compliments, during which his Excel¬ 
lency said that he was particularly anxious 
to profit by my presence in Paris to discuss 
Anglo-Egyptian relations, I remarked that 
the difficulty that had always confronted us 
was that progress could be made up to a 
certain point where, however, we invariablv 
met some overriding obstacle. We both 
agreed that we did not want a repetition of 
the disappointments which had occurred in 
the past. I then went on to say that Egypt, 
owing to her geographical position, held 
the key to the Middle East. Whether she 
willed it or not she would always require 
a strong ally to protect her, and if we were 
to disappear some other Power would move 
in to take our place. Egypt had for us two 
aspects. The first was Egypt’s internal 
affairs. These were Egypt’s eonr-nm alone 
and neither Great Britain nor any other 
Power had a right to intervene. The 
second aspect was Egypt’s security and 
defence, and here we considered that the 
problem should be treated as a joint Anglo- 
Egyptian problem. We required certain 
rights and facilities in peace-time on 
Egyptian soil. Egypt, On her side, required 
a strong army to defend herself. I hoped 
that the problem could have been treated 
as a joint problem through the medium of 


a Defence Board. When my talks with 
Sidki Pasha failed this idea had suffered 
the same fate. - 

3. I went on to say that it did not seem 
to me that the grant to us of military 
facilities we required in any way violated 
Egyptian sovereignty. We required, for 
instance, headquarters in Egypt. Cairo 
had been the most suitable location for 
these, but in view of Egyptian sensibilities 
we had evacuated the city and confined 
ourselves to the Canal Zone, where our 
presence was unobtrusive, even though the 
areas permitted to us under the Treaty 
were not, perhaps, wholly adequate to our 
needs. I then emphasised the highly 
technical nature of defence in modern war. 
Was the Minister for Foreign Affairs really 
satisfied that Egypt by herself could deal 
with the speed of attack by modern air¬ 
craft. to protect oneself against which 
required the use of the latest and up-to-date 
radar devices? I doubted it myself. If, 
however, a joint Anglo-Egyptian Defence 
Board had been set up, Egypt would to-day 
have the same air defences as Great 
Britain. 

4. In reply to my observations, Khashaba 
Pasha said that he fully appreciated how 
vital Egypt’s defence was to the United 
Kingdom and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Moreover, the defence of 
Egypt was as vital to Egypt as it was 
to ourselves. During sixty years of 
occupation the Egyptians had come to know 
the British and if Egypt was to have an 
alliance with any Power it would be with 
the British and the British alone. In con¬ 
sidering the problem of the defenoe of 
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would, therefore, come straight to the point 
about Palestine. He would never forget 
that I had done all I could to help in the 
Palestine question, but his personal con¬ 
viction was that this was a long-term issue 
which could not be settled in a fixed period 
of time. He realised that Britain did not 
have a free hand over Palestine and had to 
consider American wishes. But he hoped 
we would leave the Palestine question to 
ripen in its own way and that Britain 
would not take the initiative and play the 
leading role in attempting to get a settle¬ 
ment in U.N.O. For many reasons, the 
Arab world could not accept partition 

9. The Prime Minister then turned to 
Egypt, which was a question in which our 
hands were free and which we could settle 
ourselves with Egypt. He did not think 
the difficulties of substance between us were 
very important, but the question of proce¬ 
dure was. He had tried to find some face¬ 
saving device for Egypt by proposing to 
the Arab League some time ago that all 
■outstanding Aral) differences with Great 
Britain (and he had Egypt mainly in mind) 
should be settled by agreement between 
Britain and the Arab League. He realised 
that the League had no sovereignty and 
that there would have to be detailed agree¬ 
ments with each State as well. But he 
thought that this was a procedure which 
would enable negotiations to be resumed 
successfully. He thought the moment 
might now r have come to try and find a 
settlement on some such basis and he would 
be very ready to help in any way he could. 

10. As regards King Abdullah, he knew 
that British policy was opposed to the 
Greater Syria scheme As regards Pales¬ 
tine. it was logical that Abdullah should 
want to be King of Palestine, but he did 
not think Abdullah w’ould dare to accept 
only the Arab parts of Palestine. 
Abdullah was one of the many friends of 
Britain in the Middle East, and it was 
important that our friends there should not 
appear to be running counter to the main 
currents of public opinion and that they 
should steer a middle course between 
bowing to the will of the populace and 
taking a line which the great majority of 
Arabs would not understand. 

11. The Prime Minister said that the 
Lebanon had no difficulties with Britain, 
with whom her relations were excellent. 
She had the happiest memories of the help 
we had given to the Lebanon and Syria in 
obtaining their indej>endenoe. As regards 
communism, the Lebanese and other Arab 
Governments were doing all they could to 


weaken it, and most of the Communist 
leaders in the Lebanon were interned. They 
would continue to follow this line in the 
best interests of the Lebanon, which was 
the high road for a Russian advance to the 
Suez C'anal. 

12. I took up the Prime Minister’s sug¬ 
gestion that a solution of the Palestine 
question should be delayed. I had studied 
the whole matter carefullv, but I did not 
see what could come of this. The truce 
could not be maintained indefinitely and 
hostilities would be resumed. I feared the 
Arab situation would then become worse in 
so far as the Jews would obtain arms from 
the United States. We might then have to 
reconsider supplying arms to the Arabs, 
but there would then be something 
approaching a general war. I was con¬ 
vinced that, whatever else happened, the 
United Nations would at this meeting 
accept Israel as a State and then the Arab 
countries would find themselves in conflict 
with the majority of the L T nited Nations. 
Therefore. His Majesty’s Government had 
concluded that, even though the Arabs 
could not accept it formally, the Bernadotte 
Plan should be adopted and the territorial 
question settled. 

13. The Lebanese Prime Minister 
replied that he had only meant to suggest 
that Great Britain should not take the lead 
in trying to get a resolution passed at the 
United Nations Assembly. The Palestine 
question was a long and complicated one 
which would not be decided by resolutions. 
As regards recognition, the United Nations 
as a whole could not recognise, although in¬ 
dividual States might recognise Israel. As 
regards the military situation the Arab 
troops were now mainly in the Arab areas 
and they hoped they could maintain them¬ 
selves there. But settlement on the basis 
now proposed would be to the Arab disad¬ 
vantage, and more especially to that of the 
Lebanon and Syria, since it would place the 
Jewish State on their frontiers, which 
would be very dangerous for them. 

14. I asked the Lebanese Prime Minister 
to appreciate the British position. Last 
year in New York I had taken the rather 
negative line he now recommended, but we 
were no longer the mandatory Power and 
we must therefore have a policy of our own. 
We also had to consider the Common¬ 
wealth, many of whose members had voted 
for partition and would not indefinitely 
delay recognition, despite the explanations 
of the position that we had given them. I 
did not know what would emerge from the 
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present General Assembly, but Britain 
could not simply play a negative role. 

15. The Lebanese Prime Minister said 
he quite understood that Britain as a Great 
Power must have a policy and explain it. 
But in order that we should maintain our 
high reputation in the Arab world he 
simply asked that we should not attempt to 
take the lead. He personally thought that 
things would have to get much worse in 
Palestine before they got better, and he did 
not wish Britain to be held responsible in 
Arab eyes when the situation did in fact 
get worse. Although he understood our 
position ois-a-vis the United States and did 
not expect us to agree with the Arabs on 
their present objectives, despite our sym¬ 
pathy with the Arab cause, he hoped that 
we couid agree on methods and procedure. 
I replied that we should, of course, use our 
best endeavours to arrive at an acceptable 
solution and that we would maintain close 
contact with the Arab countries. 


16. Before leaving, the Lebanese Prime 
Minister said that he had been asked by his 
Arab friends in Paris to say that they 
thought the ma jority of the Middle Eastern 
countries supported the candidature of 
Egypt for the Security Council. It would, 
in his view, be helpful to the Arab cause 
and also provide a possible means of 
renewing Anglo-Egyptian talks if we were 
known to support Egypt. I told the Prime 
Minister that the Minister of State was 
dealing with this particular question and 
that I had no very definite views. I warned 
him, however, that I understood that there 
was opposition in certain quarters to any 
idea chat this seat should be regarded as 
reserved for an Arab countrv since there 
were other non-Arab countries in the 
Middle East who feit that they also had a 
good claim. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


E 15920/4/G No. 11 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR 

Future Policy in Palestine and the Middle East 

Mr. Benin to Sir O. Franks ( Washington ) 


(No. 1785) Foreign Office , 

Sir, 14?A December , 1948. 

I asked the American Ambassador to 
come and see me to-day to discuss 
Palestine. 

2. I said that now that the Assembly was 
over, particularly as it had failed to rise 
to its responsibilities over Palestine, it was 
more than ever desirable that we and the 
Americans should lift the Palestine problem 
out of the sphere of sterile and partisan 
political debate ami approach it from a 
wider point of view', taking into account 
the general state of the world and the 
broad strategic picture. Communist pro¬ 
gress in the Far East was a lesson and a 
warning. The Americans and ourselves 
could ill afford to allow the Middle East 
to go the same way. We must be sure that 
we were able to defend the Middle East and 
must take full account of our common 
strategic interests and of those of the 
Middle East countries themselves. 

3. We had made great efforts during the 
past year to reach agreement with the 


United States over Palestine. We had, I 
hoped, succeeded in averting a major 
collision between us, which might well have 
occurred. I did not wish to embark on 
reproaches, but we had naturally been 
deeply disappointed that the United States 
Government had felt unable to maintain 
the common line we had at one time agreed 
upon. None the less we had narrowed the 
field of differences, and it seemed to us that 
we were now not far apart. VV'e ought to 
take advantage of the opportunity now 
offered bv events to work still more actively 
and closely together for an early solution. 

4. It seemed to us most important that 
the Three-Power Commission should get to 
work at once. We welcomed the com¬ 
position of the commission, namely, the 
United States, France and Turkey. But 
much would depend on the calibre and 
standing of the representatives appointed. 
We hoped that the United States Govern¬ 
ment would make an early choice of an 
impartial man of the requisite stature. 
Their example would no doubt greatly 
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•Egypt, the Egyptian Government had to 
:reconcile two tnmgs. The first was the 
need to meet Britisn defence requirements, 
and the second was not to offend Egyptian 
amour-propre. A means must be found of 
reconciling these two factors by something 
other than British occupation of Egypt. If 
we could solve this problem, the question of 
the Sudan would solve itself. The Sudan 
could not possibly reach independence for 
another twenty-five years and during this 
period the British army could remain in 
occupation and. after all, with the speed of 
modern aircraft Wadi Haifa was no longer 
any distance from the Delta. There were 
also possibilities for the creation of bases in 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania and the 
Egyptian Government would do everything 
in its power to secure for us what we 
required in those areas. Moreover, we also 
already had certain rights in Transjordan. 
He was not a strategist, but it seemed to 
him that, if we had bases all round Egypt, 
we should not require bases in Egypt itself. 
Egy pt in the meantime would strengthen 
her army and in time of war would give us 
all facilities we require. It was a pity that 
in the past Egypt had not been able to build 
up an army of her own, and, as War 
Minister in 1926. he had to say that this 
failure was due to British policy. If, how¬ 
ever. we considered that a solution of the 
Egyptian defence problem was not possible 
without occupation of Egyptian soil, then 
the matter would have to be looked at 
differently. 

5. I answered that I also was no 
strategist but that mv military advisers 
told me that, because of Egypt's strategic 
position, its communications. &c.. a British 
base in Egypt was essential to the defence 
of the Middle East. Admittedly we 
required facilities also in Cyrenaica and 
we were determined to obtain trusteeship 
of the territory, where we had fought vic¬ 


toriously during the war. We did not want 
to occupy r,gypt in order to interfere in 
Egyptian internal politics (here his 
Excellency intervened to say that he fully 
realised mis). The facilities such as work¬ 
shops which we required would also be the 
greatest value to the Egyptian Government 
in training their ow : n forces. If w r e treated 
the defence of Egypt as a joint problem, it 
might also be possible to grant large 
numbers of Egyptian personnel facilities 
for training in the bnited Kingdom in 
return for tfie facilities which the Egyptian 
army would be granting us in Egypt. I 
had always wondered whether the problem 
of our presence in Egypt should not first be 
considered as a purely military problem by 
the military experts rather than as a 
political problem by us politicians. The 
Defence Ministers of the Western Powers 
were now meeting in Paris to study the 
question of the defence of the West. Why 
should nett there also be Anglo-Egvptian 
defence talks of the same nature ! This 
would be a practical approach to the 
problem and I felt that the results of such 
military discussions would enable both our 
Governments to realise far better than they 
did to-day the strategic implications of the 
question. Could not the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment issue an invitation for such talks 
between defence experts and technicians, 
which could be on a confidential basis, with¬ 
out commitment on either side? 

6. The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
thanked me for these suggestions and we 
agreed to study them further. I made it 
clear that they were personal on my part 
and that I should have to consult my 
colleagues. 

7. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to Khartum. 

I am. &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


E 13057/13057/G No. 10 

27. CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
THE LEBANESE PRIME MINISTER 

Situation in the Middle East 


Mr. Bevin to Mr. Evans ( Beirut) 


(No. 193) Foreign Office, 

Sir. 5th October, 1948. 

The Lebanese Prime Minister called on 
me to-day in Paris. After an exchange 
of courtesies I told him that ever since I 


had been Foreign Secretary I had en¬ 
deavoured to maintain and strengthen our 
traditional friendly relations with the 
Arab countries. The Middle Eastern area 
was also vital to us and we wanted the 
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greatest possible degree of common under¬ 
standing there. We had, however, been 
faced with many difficulties, for example, 
in our attempts to reach a new arrangement 
with Egypt. 

2. I explained that we had to consider 
the Middle East area in the light of the 
general world situation and of the over¬ 
riding problem of Soviet expansion, which 
would be as serious for the rest of the world 
as for Europe. We were collaborating 
closely with the United States in many 
fields and the only place where our policies 
tended to differ was Palestine. This was 
owing to the pressure put on the American 
Administration bv the Jewish population 
of the United States. I bad done my best 
to assist the Arab countries before fighting 
had broken out and I had supported the 
cease-fire because I thought it was right 
and also because our information did not 
suggest that the Arabs were likely to meet 
with much success in the fighting. I had 
done all I could to prevent the White House 
lifting the arms embargo and offering loans 
and other one-sided help to the Jews. 
Finally we had decided to support the 
mediator’s proposals now before the 
General Assembly as the least disadvanta¬ 
geous solution which would at least estab¬ 
lish definite frontiers, which could be 
maintained. 

3. I then referred to my difficulties in 
dealing with the Arab countries. For 
three years I had tried to reach a settlement 
with Egypt, but hitherto unsuccessfully. 
We had tried to settle our defence and 
economic problems and also the Sudan 
question, but the difficulties constantly 
raised by Nokrashi Pasha had had the 
obvious repercussions in Britain. 

4. I then referred to suspicions which I 
understand were held in certain quarters 
that King Abdullah had British support 
for his Greater Syria ambitions. I could 
give the Prime Minister a categorical 
assurance that we had made it quite clear 
to King Abdullah that we did not support 
these ambitions, which we thought he 
should drop. On the other hand, we felt 
the most convenient solution for the Arab 
areas of Palestine, which could clearly not 
themselves be made into a viable State, 
would be for them to go to Transjordan. I 
had heard that Egypt opposed this, which 
would mean further complications. Such 
an arrangement would, moreover, place us 
in a better position to grapple with defence 
arrangements in the Middle East. It would 
also enable the United States to assist 
financially, and in other ways, for the 


development of a Greater Transjordan 
State once the Palestine problem had been 
settled. I wished the Lebanese Prime 
Minister and the Syrian Foreign Minister, 
who I understood might wish to see me. to 
understand our views in this connexion. 
We thought that a Greater Transjordan 
would contribute to harmony between the 
Arab States themselves. 

5. I then turned to Iraq and explained 
that it was Iraq and not Britain who had 
taken the initiative in proposing the revi¬ 
sion of the treaty. We had agreed to 
almost every proposal they made and the 
way in which the treaty had been rejected 
in Iraq had been very humiliating. It had 
weakened British as well as Arab prestige 
in the world. 

6. However, I was still anxious for 
closer friendship and understanding with 
the Arab countries and was ready to make 
a further effort to ensure our joint security 
at this very vulnerable point in the world. 
If we succeeded, then I thought that the 
peace and security of the Middle East 
would be established for a long time to 
come. That was the general approach of 
His Majesty’s Government to the Middle 
Eastern problem, and I would be glad to 
know from the Prime Minister whether he 
thought the time had now arrived for 
further consideration of these problems, 
perhaps as soon as the Palestine question 
had been disposed of. As regards Pales¬ 
tine. I did not expect the Arabs to agree to 
the Bernadotte Plan, but I had endeavoured 
to reduce difficulties to a minimum and 
hoped that they would acquiesce. 

7. Finally, I reminded the Prime 
Minister of the progress we had made in 
Western Europe, for example, under the 
Brussels Treaty. We in Britain were 
rapidly recovering from the economic posi¬ 
tion in which two great wars had left us, 
and as a result of the great efforts of the 
British people I was satisfied that Britain 
would soon be in a position once again to 
play a leading role economically and politi¬ 
cally. This, I was sure, would be an 
advantage to our old friends not only in 
Europe but in the Middle East. 

8. The Lebanese Prime Minister, after 
some courteous remarks to me personally, 
said that he and all our friends in the Arab 
world wished to see us resume our great 
role in the world. He had seen for him¬ 
self in London in 1946 the great effort we 
were making and for which he had the 
greatest respect. He agreed with the views 
I had expressed on Communist expansion 
and the general world situation, and he 
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influence the choice of France and Turkey. 
The members of the commission ought to be 
big men. 

5. 1 then suggested that it was important 
that the Americans and ourselves should 
reach some understanding as to the lines on 
which the commission would work, and in 
particular of the territorial settlement it 
would try to bring about in the Negeb. 
Transjordan would certainly turn to us for 
advice and assistance in any negotiations 
which might be undertaken, and if we and 
the Americans were working for different 
objectives the possibility of fresh and 
alarming divergences would open before us. 

6. I explained that our interest in the 
problem of the Negeb was mainly strategic. 
We had no reason to think that there was 
oil in the area. On strategic grounds we 
regarded it as essential that communica¬ 
tions between Egypt and Transjordan west 
of the Dead Sea should be in friendly hands 
so that British and Allied forces could use 
them in an emergency. It was only if these 
communications w r ere available that the 
defence in depth of the Canal area could be 
organised. We could not at present rely 
on the Jews to make these communications 
available in time of need, and in any case 
it would be most imprudent that these 
communications should be left partly in 
Arab and partly in Jewish hands. In our 
view the greatest possible extent of terri¬ 
tory should be allotted to Transjordan. I 
reminded Mr. Douglas that during the 
discussions in the Assembly the Americans 
and ourselves had both favoured the 
absorption of the Arab portions of 
Palestine in neighbouring Arab States. 

7. The vital communications were the 
roads from Rafah - Gaza - Beersheba - 
Hebron - Bethlehem - Jericho and from 
Auja-Asluj - Beersheba-Hebron - Bethle¬ 
hem-Jericho. 

8. We hoped that we might reach agree¬ 
ment with the Americans in the light of 
these strategic considerations, which were 
of equal concern to both of us, that the 
southern frontier of the Jewish State 
should be drawn north and west of the 
Gaza-Beersheba-Hebron road and that the 
United States representative on the com¬ 
mission should be prepared to work for this. 
The division of the area left to the Arabs 


south of this frontier might be made by 
discussion with Egypt and Transjordan, 
preferably leaving 1 ransjordan a corridor 
to the sea. Such discussion between Egypt 
and Transjordan might either be held 
through the Conciliation Commission or 
separately, but the most important matter 
for the Conciliation Commission was the 
fixing of the boundaries of Israel. 

9. 1 went on to say that I was considering 
the extension to Tel Aviv of the work of 
His Majesty’s Consul-General at Haifa, 
who was now on his way back to his post. 
I w r as also considering the early release of 
the Jew's (about 11,000) still in detention 
in Cyprus, and their admission to Israel. 
At the same time the recent debate in the 
House of Commons had shown that there 
w r as strong feeling that His Majesty’s 
Government ought to support King 
Abdullah. With this object the British 
Chiefs of Staff were pressing strongly for 
His Majesty’s Government to agree to take 
in the immediate future the measures which 
we had discussed with Mr. Marshall some 
weeks ago to reinforce Transjordan by 
means of the despatch of British rein¬ 
forcements and war material to the British 
airfield at Amman, and the despatch of a 
British unit to Aqaba. My thought w T as 
that all these measures should be more or 
less synchronised in order to preserve a 
proper balance. 

10. I told Mr. Douglas that I understood 
he was returning to the United States on 
or soon after 20th December, and that I 
should like him to inform Mr. Marshall 
and the President of our views, and to 
convey a special appeal to Mr. Truman that 
we should work together wdth the aims and 
on the lines I had outlined. 

11. I arranged with Mr. Douglas that he 
should receive an appreciation from the 
Chiefs of Staff of the strategic issues 
involved, and should discuss them with the 
Minister of Defence, the Chiefs of Staff 
and myself on 20th December. 

12. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s representatives at Paris, 
Cairo, Angora. Amman, Bagdad, Beirut, 
Damascus and Jedda and to the Head of 
the B.M.E.O., Cairo. 

I am, &e. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 
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